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hear so many men regret 


not starting life insurance sooner 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Love has for many years made life 
insurance a basic part of his financial planning. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


A reminder to busy young men 
from J. SPENCER LOVE, 


Chairman of the Board, 
Burlington Industries, Inc., 


world famous textile producers 


— HARD for a young man just 

starting out to appreciate all the 
advantages of life insurance. So often, 
by the time he does, premiums are 
higher and he may have problems 
with his medical examination. I’ve 
seen it happen. 

“That’s why I would encourage 
any young man to get his first life 
insurance policy as soon as he can 
... certainly by the time he lands his 
first permanent job. And then to add 
to his life insurance as often as he 
can. He will never regret it. 

“In fact, no matter how farsighted 
he is... no matter how much life in- 
surance he owns... chances are that 
some day he, too, will wish that he’d 
gotten still more while he was young.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 
TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


fae company is one of the world’s 
largest, with 99 years’ experience and 
a reputation for low net cost. 

It is also a company noted for progres- 


siveness. For example, a new program of 


settlement options offers, by contract, a 
flexibility and choice of actian never be- 
fore known in life insurance. 

Here is further evidence that there are 
significant differences among life insurance 
companies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the new policies issued by this 
company go to present policyholders. 

For sound help in your security plan- 
ning, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN TIME, SEPTEMBER 10 AND OCTOBER 8; IN NEWSWEEK, OCTOBER 22 AND NOVEMBER 19 
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MONY’S — ~ “EXECUTIVE POLICY 


few ; CAN PROVIDE A 
| SOLUTION TO 


‘ 


KEY MAN AND 
Suis gross premiums and dividend illustrations for $10,000: BUSINESSMAN PROBLEMS 


AT AGE 35 AT AGE 45 
Years There- | Years  There- The new MONY Executive Policy provides cash 
1-3 after 1-3 after values to meet business emergencies or build retire- 
ANNUAL PREMIUM................. $228.70 $254.10 | $326.00 $362.20 ment funds. Sold in $10,000 amounts. Issued stand- 
peo em ssi _— ard and sub-standard. Can be converted at stated 
fo 246. 754. ‘ ‘ 6 
dia A : ie om intervals to certain endowment or limited payment 
ustrative Annual Net Average Cost, . ee . 
20 years (if continued)............... 187.99 269.05 ee by the payment = —— ———— 
Guaranteed Cash Value, 20 years... ... 3,680.00 4,540.00 Win no lump-sum payment of re 
Illustrative Net Cost, 20 years Inquiries from brokers invited. For details, call the 
(if then surrendered*) .............. —50.30** 701.00 MONY office nearest you or write to our home office. 
Illustrative Net Average Annual Cost 
per $10,000 (if surrendered at end of 
YG Oe ee ee —2.52** 35.05 











\ 


JN 

Dividends are based on the current illustrative formula 3 a] . a 

which shows the first dividend at the end of the third policy UTUAL 0- EW ORK 
year. Dividends are in no sense guarantees or even esti- 
mates of future dividends, which must depend on the 
company’s future experience and the annual action of the P . Maes 
company’s trustees. The policy together with the appli- life Insurance—Accident and Sickness—Hospitalization— 
Gatkits Goins the Gnlins Cotten. Retirement Plans . . . FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY offices are located throughout the United States and in Canada. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
1740 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


* Includes illustrative termination dividend. 


** Return over cost, MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW: 
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; / 
sng fo New Heights: 
Climbing 

NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


| 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office - Roanoke, Virginia 












life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-195. 
January ........ $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 2% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
re 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
WE chee oesterore’ ale 3,235 3,691 4,208 14%, 
Ee 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
eee eee 3,189 4,026 4,344 9% 
0 ee eee 3,202 3,560 4,251 19%, 
August ..... 2,993 3,645 4,544 25% 
Total eight months $24,888 $30,627 $33,871 11% 
September ..... 3,005 3,746 
October ........ 3,124 3,710 
November ... 10,325** 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
WE oe kes $45,483* $48,777** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January ........ $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19% 
March ......... 2,408 2,792 3,046 9% 
Oe oe 2,215 2,507 2,875 15% 
UN Shics cee ss 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
MI oi orcraeaets 2,221 2,759 2,928 Yay A 
ST reer re 2,058 2,416 2,853 18%, 
ee 2,076 2,568 2,888 (27. 
Total eight months $16,770 $20,008 $22,623 13% 
September 2,000 2,362 
October ....... 2,147 2,586 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
MY so Aesavusan $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

January ........ $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
February ....... 538 544 524 4% 
eee 589 590 587 —I% 
Sere 562 517 527 27, 
SSS 596 581 581 0% 
0 nes 543 570 538 —I% 
See 510 505 503 
August .. 536 517 526 2% 
Total eight months $4,312 $4,245 $4,178 —2% 
September ..... 525 561 
October ........ 587 571 
November .. 546 549 
December ...... 498 5\1 
EE wcctncccocma $6,468 $6,627 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January ........ $422 $374 $822} 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —9% 
March ......... 482 448 979 119% 
ee 458 667 806 21% 
i mesanesaaing 594 442 976 121%, 
BRN Scicacwetamences 425 697 878 25% 
OO ere 634 639 895 40% 
August 381 560 1,130 102% 
Total eight months $3,806 $6,374 $7,070 11% 
September ..... 480 823 
October ........ 390 553 
November ...... 7,472** 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 
BE iS ciectains $13,288**  $11,454** 





























* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 


** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amounting 


to $6,738,000,000 


1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
Laerees Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 


in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 
1956 Range Sept. 
High Low 14, 1956 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. ......... : ‘hctren 167 168 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. a . -. 100 100 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. . 107 80 80 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) . 293 220 247 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) 154%, 15 127 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. : 95'/2 78 79/2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ‘ : 37%, 29/4 30 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. . 8 114 123 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..... . 1510 1260 1325 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ....... 4! 34%, 39, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia . : + 106 107 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) 248 200 210 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 92 77 77 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 101'/, 8! 91 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) ... 160 105 118 
Travelers Insurance Co. ‘ 85'/4 66 66 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (e) F 41%, 27 27%, 
West Coast Life Ins. Co. (c) 60 44 4b 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 

(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 33'/;% stock dividend. 

(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend. 

(e) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 


sales hy states 


ELAWARE LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE increase 
D:: ordinary life insurance sales in July, with the 
District of Columbia in second place, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed July sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 17% 
in July, compared with July, 1955, while Delaware 
sales gained 53%. In the District of Columbia, July 
sales were up 52%. Nine states each showed a gain 
of 25% or more. 

For the first seven months, with national ordinary 
sales up 12% from the year before, Delaware led, with 
an increase of 36%, with Florida in second place, up 
22% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest 
rate of increase for July, with a gain of 26%. Los 
Angeles and New York were next, with purchases up 
21% in each case. Cleveland led for the seven months, 
showing a gain of 20%. 


conventions ahead 


OCTOBER 
25-26—Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, fall meeting, Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. 
25-26 LIAMA Atlantic Alumni Ass'n, annual, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
25-27 Midwest Management Conference, French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 

11-16 LIAMA, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

12-13 = Insurance Ass'n of America, first annual forum, Dallas, 
exas. 

12-14 Society of Actuaries, annual, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

14-16 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, annual, Statler Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 


For October, 1956 
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Inqu ries dievited 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 














OVER A MILLION LIVES 
NOW INSURED BY 


Yuited of Omaha 


In 1955 the number of lives insured by United of Omaha passed the 
one-million mark for the first time. The Company's insurance-in-force 
climbed to almost one-and-two-thirds billions of dollars . . . an increase 
of || per cent over 1954. 
In 1955 United of Omaha also paid a new high in benefits, totalling 
$17,432,252.14 for the year. 58 per cent of that amount was paid to 
LIVING policyowners. The Company's total assets rose in 1955 to 
$243,981 ,930.53, with a healthy ratio of $115.59 held for each $100 of 
liability. United of Omaha, 30 years of age, places among the top 4 
per cent of the more than 1000 life companies in the United States. 
As the present year approaches the home stretch, United of Omaha is 
ahead of 1955 in all departments, confident of new all-time records by 


year's end. 











United of Omaha's famous "Cash and Carry" Plan, advertised in Life, Look, Collier's and Better 
Homes & Gardens, is telling 13 million American families how to "Stretch Their Insurance Dollars." 
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FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


You have DOUBLED our total 
insurance in force in the 
amazingly short period of 


just + years, 19 days. 
UNITED SERVICKS 


1625 EYE STREET.N.W. WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 


to our 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now In 26th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $47,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


Policy Holders and Other 
Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 

Paying 4°, Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 














company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 


Acceptable Insurance Company 
Old Southern Life Insurance Co., Inc. . 
Warrior Life Insurance Company, Inc. . 


Admitted 
American Independence Life Insurance Co. 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. ... 
Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company . 


ARKANSAS Licensed 

American Foundation Life Insurance Co. 

Citizens Burial Insurance Company . 
Admitted 


Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. 
Lee National Life Insurance Company . 


Examined 
General Life Ins. Co. of Arkansas 
COLORADO Admitted 


Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. 


DELAWARE Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
Industrial Life Insurance Company 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Licensed 
Ahepa Fraternal Benefit Society . 
Equity Annuity Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha 
National Home Life Assurance Company 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


Richmond Life Insurance Company, Inc. 


Examined 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
GEORGIA Licensed 


Banner Life Insurance Company . 
Early American Insurance Company . 
Union National Life Insurance Co. 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
Massachusetts Indemnity and Life Ins. Co. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Zurich Life Insurance Company . 
LOUISIANA Licensed 
Citizens Life Insurance Company ..... 
Admitted 


General Life Insurance Co. of Arkansas 
Great Southwest Life Insurance Co. ... 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of North Caroline 


MAINE 


Bankers Life Company Shien te Pare 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Company 
Zurich Life Insurance Company ... 


Admitted 


MARYLAND Admitted 
General Services Life Insurance Co. ..... 
MINNESOTA Admitted 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company . 


NEBRASKA Admitted 


Old Security Life Insurance Company 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Crown Life Insurance Company 


Government Personne! Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Zurich Life Insurance Company ... 


_.Anniston, Ala. 
.. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. .Houston, Texas 


pun Columbus, Ohio 


Late Portland, Maine 


.. Little Rock, Ark. 
West Memphis, Ark. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Shreveport, La. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Rapid City, S. D. 


New Haven, Conn. 


.Madison, Wisc. 
jeer Dallas, Texas 


.Columbus, Ohio 


. .Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Omaha, Neb. 
.St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
..Richmond, Va. 


Washington, D. C. 


oats Brunswick, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


. .Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


..Alexandria, La. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
....Dallas, Texas 
.. Raleigh, N. C. 


Des Moines, lowa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


.. Washington, D. C. 
.New York, N. Y 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Allentown, Pa. 


.. Toronto, Canada 
..San Antonio, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 


Rest’s Life News 
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OHIO Examined 


Credit Life Insurance Company ............... Springfield, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
American Protective Life Insurance Co. ...... ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Women's Mutual Aid 

Society ...... Sa Magee = ae : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ukrainian Workingmen's Association Scranton, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ..... Madison, Wisc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha .... ....Omaha, Neb. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ... New York, N. Y. 

National College & University Life Ins. Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Union National Life Insurance Company Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. .. ..Columbia, S. C. 

TENNESSEE Admitted 

Mid-States Life Ins. Co. ........... ; ...Orlando, Fla. 

Old Security Life Ins. Co. Kansas City, Mo. 

TEXAS Admitted 


.Baltimore, Md. 
..Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Cavalier Life Insurance Company 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
National Home Life Assurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 


Reinsured 
American United Services Insurance Co. .... 
Commercial Union Life Insurance Company 
Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Company ... 


... Houston, Texas 
.....Waco, Texas 
.Wichita Falls, Texas 


Dissolved 
La Salle Life Insurance Company ....... .......++Houston, Texas 
Reinsurance Company of America ................ .Dallas, Texas 
Security Standard Life Insurance Co. ......... ....Dallas, Texas 


UTAH Licensed 

Sylvan Life Insurance Company ............. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Admitted 

Federal Life and Casualty Company .......... Battle Creek, Mich. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ......New Haven, Conn. 
Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. .....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
University Life Insurance Company ... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western States Life Insurance Company . ... Fargo, N. D. 


WYOMING Admitted 


Continental Life Insurance Company .. Fort Worth, Texas 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 


Jackson Life Insurance Company . Memphis, Tenn. 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company .. ..Chicago, Ill. 


SASKATCHEWAN Admitted 


Aetna Life Insurance Company . 


.Hartford, Conn. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


.Boston, Mass. 


new directors 


Central Life (lowa): Dr. Norman B. Nelson, dean of the 
College of Medicine at the State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa. 


Companion Life (New York): L. F. Hoebel, assistant treas- 
urer of Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association. 


Union Mutual (Maine): William H. Chisholm, New York, 
president of Oxford Paper Company. 


For October, 1956 
















‘*_..all men were created equal’’ 


SOME, however, grow into agency 
builders, while others prefer personal 
production—still others miss completely 


the thrill of a career in life insurance. 


WE have a few established areas 
just waiting for the right man... . 
to grow individually or build an 


agency for other career men. 
“Plan with Security” 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
























ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 





Excellent territory still available in = 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— = 


INIA) 
Insurance 4} 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAY MENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


40 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 








. 





Celebrating its SIXTY- 
FIFTH year of professional 
insurance guidance and 
service to the people of 
New England. 











Looking for a Chance 
to Advance? 


Opening for executive calibre 
salesman with expanding com- 
pany selling insurance service 
to lending institutions. For top 
earnings and unlimited oppor- 


tunity write complete facts 
about yourself to 
BOX L-101 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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new |® 





Accident and Sickness Field Under- 
writing Guide by J. Hesser Wal- 
raven, assistant to the president 
of Craftsman Insurance Company. 


\. handy risk evaluator for im- 
paired and sub-standard accident 
and sickness risks, this book is a 
convenient, concise and compact 
guide for use by the agent at the 
time of the application. 

Listed alphabetically are more 
than 800 diseases, impairments and 
conditions. Each is described briefly 
with a quick reference code to sug- 
gest the field underwriting action 
and data required for evaluation of 
the risk in applying for combined ac- 
cident and sickness — loss-of-time 
coverage, for accident coverage only, 
and for hospital expense coverage. 
It is designed to save the agent time 
and work in the field, to help reduce 
his ratio of rejects and to help in 
expediting underwriting department 
procedure. 


00 pages; $1.50 per copy with re- 
ductions for quantities. Published 
by the Accident and Sickness Bul- 
letins Department of the National 
Underwriter Company, 420 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


The 1956 Argus Accident and Sick- 
ness Chart 


This is a comprehensive analysis 
of A. & S., and hospitalization busi- 
ness of 844 insurers, including Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans pre- 
sented in a convenient manner. For 
the larger writers of accident and 
sickness coverages, the experience 
of each company, in broad detail 
on all phases of the business, is 
spread across two facing pages so 
that the full story is available at a 
glance. Items included in the new 
chart are A. & S. lives written, the 
practices of companies regarding 
brokerage, the date when each car- 
rier was incorporated, and when it 


publications 


started to write A. & S. business. 
Also included are key letters indi- 
cating whether the company is an 
A. & S. ‘specialty company, a com- 
bined life and accident and sickness 
company, a casualty or a multiple 
line carrier. . 

96 pages; $2.50 per copy, less in 
quantity. Published by the National 
Underwriter Company, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Life Insurance Fact Book—1956 Edi- 
tion. 


This is the eleventh edition of this 
authoritative source book of basic 
factual information about the life 
insurance business. As were its 
predecessors, it is an essential refer- 
ence book for writers, students, re- 
searchers, business people and _ all 
others who deal with basic life in- 
surance data. The figures in this 
edition are up to date through 1955 
and deal primarily with legal re- 
serve companies. 

An idea of the scope of the book 
is indicated by the section headings 
which include: The ownership of 
life insurance, ordinary life, group. 
industrial, credit and annuities, bene- 
fit payments, lapses and surrenders, 
cost factors, reserves, assets, causes 
of death and Social Security. 

Some of the more interesting of 
the statistics presented are those 
which show that: ownership of life 
insurance per family has more than 
doubled in ten years, the number of 
persons with life insurance has 
reached a record 103,000,000 and 
the percentage of total disposable 
personal income put into life in- 
surance premiums is approximately 
3.5%, about the same as it was ten 
years ago. 


112 pages. Prepared by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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eee Presidential elections histori- 
cally have had a marked, though 
usually short-lived effect on the 
economic conditions of the country. 
This effect is however less signifi- 
cant and more temporary than is 
realized by many business and gov- 
ernment leaders. Despite all the 
campaign oratory the difference in 
political philosophy between the ma- 
jor parties is less real than is usu- 
ally realized. A calm realistic view 
of The 1956 Elections will be found 
on page 14. 


eee The renewability of an acci- 
dent and health policy poses a public 
relations problem as well as an un- 
derwriting problem. The very dis- 
ability which makes a policyholder 
uninsurable for the future, qualifies 
him for benefits under his policy and 
emphasizes for him the value of the 
coverage. Then if the company ex- 
ercises its option not to renew the 
policy, he may well become dissatis- 
fied and critical of the entire indus- 
try. A number of companies have 
devised special plans designed to 
continue coverage on an uninsurable 
while at the same time following 
sound business practices. 4d Special 
Risk Program developed by one 
company to meet this difficulty is 
described on page 18. 


©ee In our business, Service to Pol- 
icyholders is the most important, 
and it might be said, the only prod- 
uct offered the public. The value of 
that product and its acceptance by 
the public is indicated by the tre- 
mendous expansion of the industry 
during the last fifty vears. Insur- 
ance service is recognized and re- 
spected as efficient, prompt and 
trustworthy with satisfied policy- 
holders constituting the companies’ 
best advertising. The article on page 
21 limits its consideration of this 
subject to one example, the handling 
of cash surrender transactions in the 
home office. 


eee In the September issue we 
published the first part of an Ap- 
proach To Electronics from the 
point of view of a person in the first 
stages of a study of the problem. 
The second part of the article, begin- 
ning on page 33, deals with such 
matters as choosing the best type of 
equipment, the personnel problems 
involved in an electronics. installa- 
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tion, the length of time necessary 
for conversion to the new equipment 
and the desirability of buying or 
leasing the equipment. 


eee Insurance companies have been 
among the leaders in embracing the 
concept of mechanization in the 
office and in putting high-speed to 
work performing many of the neces- 
sarily repetitive tasks. Strangely 
enough, however, in many offices 
claim checks and the supporting en- 
tries are prepared manually. An ac- 
count of the saving and the advan- 
tages of Claim Check Writing by 
modern machine methods is given on 
page 37. 


eee Insurance men recognize that 
industry is affected with a public 
interest and thus may be legitimately 
regulated by the government. They 
are concerned however about at- 
tempts of government bodies to 
overreach their jurisdiction and 
about what can be done in such 
cases. It is felt by many that the 
recent decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the American Hos- 
pital case is an example of a govern- 
mental agency exceeding its author- 
ity. There is, however, a simple 
direct method of resisting The Over- 
reaching of Sovereignty. In the 
article on page 52 a legal authority 
points it out. 


eee A broker developing group 
business will be confronted with the 
complex problems of the employer 
and will expect expert assistance in 
solving them. Very often no one 
solution will suffice and alternative 
ones must be proposed. Frequently 
there is a psychological advantage 
inherent in alternate proposals since 
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they tend to enhance both the broker 
and the carrier in the eyes of the 
purchaser. For this and other rea- 
sons developed in the article on page 
55 there is a vital need for an inten- 
sive degree of understanding and 
collaboration in Developing Broker 
age Business. This in turn demands 
the careful selection of field repre 
sentatives who will cultivate and 
work with the brokers in writing 
such business. 


eee One of the most troubling 
problems of agency management is 
the continual loss*of men who were 
originally well selected and were 
then well trained. Tied up with this 
problem, are the difficulties involved 
in transferring a man from full-time 
personal production to a greater or 
less amount of supervisory duties. 
Where Should Sammy Run? on 
page 61 considers these problems 
with their many ramifications, tells 
some of what has been done in a 
search for an answer and suggests 
a line of action. 


eee As of July 31 an all-time-high 
of 110 million persons in the United 
States were covered by hospital in- 
surance, 94 million had surgical pro- 
tection, 58 million were covered for 
regular medical expenses and 7 mil- 
lion had major medical expense cov- 
erage. Benefit payments are run- 
ning 20% higher this year than 
in 1955 when they amounted to $2.5 
billion. Although this branch of 
insurance has not yet neared the 
limits of its potential service to the 
American people, its growth has 
been spectacular. The Extent of 
Voluntary Health Coverage in this 
country is reported in the article on 
page 66. 
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Behind the “freedom curtain” 


A simple curtain of cloth—not iron or bamboo—is a symbol of our 
liberties. It helps to protect the right to vote privately 

and freely. By voting, we reaffirm our faith in the American 

form of government and make our voices heard in 

matters affecting the preservation of our heritage and way of life. 
To vote is a right and a privilege . . . and a responsibility. 

To vote intelligently is a diity. 


Be sure to VOTE on Nov. 6th 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York TO, N.Y: | 


COPYRIGHT 1956——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURAN COMPANY 
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the nature of a life company 


_- INSURANCE COMPANY, particularly a very large 
one, is in a unique public relations position, differ- 
ent from that of any other concern. It would help us 
to understand that position if we could analyze the 
nature of a large life company. Without attempting to 
be comprehensive, may we suggest that the following 
are some characteristics important from a public rela- 
tions standpoint : 


Characteristics 


A large life company is engaged, like all life com- 
panies of course, in spreading certain risks among large 
numbers of people. The product it sells is an intangible 
which is used mainly to buy tangibles. 

Most of the very large companies are owned by their 
policyholders, 

Such a company receives sums of money from a large 
number of people, makes investments, and eventually 
pays out sums to the same people and their beneficiaries. 
The only other mutual institution which similarly re- 
ceives from many people, invests, and pays out to its 
members and which is the least comparable in size is 
a large savings bank. 

A large life company, however, differs from a large 
mutual savings bank in its major purpose, protection, 
and also in the fact that the life company operates 
country-wide or continent-wide, compared to the lim- 
ited area of the savings bank. Even more important 
from a public relations standpoint is the fact that the 
policvholder’s contact with his company is through the 
agent, on the agent's initiative, whereas a depositor 
approaches his savings bank on his own initiative. 
(Our readers will, we hope, forgive the oversimplifica- 
tion in view of making the main point.) 

The mutuality of most large life companies is a fact 
that is known by most of their policyholders but which 
has probably been truly realized only by business men, 
economists, and similar types of people. There is little 
actual identification on the insured’s part with his com- 
pany. Most policyholders feel pleasure but no great 
thrill at some success of the company reported in the 
press, and it is doubtful that they would rally to their 
company’s defense in case of attack. 

In common with large manufacturing and utility en- 
terprises, giant life companies have suffered from the 
idea on the part of many people that a big company is 
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aloof and impersonal. Against this natural handicap, 
the life insurance companies have fortunately had the 
unusual advantage of having representatives in direct 
contact with the public the company served. 

Like other large enterprises major life insurance 
companies have been targets for attack on the basis of 
size and implied monopoly. ‘They have been a victim 
of unfair taxation because of their size and the ease of 
collection of premium imposts. 

Something that a life insurance company is not is a 
public utility. Such a comparison has been made. It is 
true that life insurance is operating in the public interest 
more directly than most businesses. It is true that the 
owner of a life policy is held to his company by con- 
siderations of cost and insurability and that therefore 
the stability and character of the company are a matter 
of public concern. Unlike a public utility, however, a 
life company is not a natural monopoly, no matter how 
big it may become. Competition is intense. One or 
more leaders in the field cannot largely determine price, 
as is the case say with a few industries. Price, or more 
exactly cost, is determined by factors external to life 
insurance such as mortality and general business con- 
ditions, as well as by the internal factors of selection, 
efficiency of management, competition, etc. 

Life insurance is far from being a public utility. 
Already the business is over-regulated. Change should 
come in the direction of less, rather than more, regula- 
tion. Rate regulation, a primary function of public 
utility commissions, would be an anomaly in mutual 
life insurance. If there is any considerable body of 
public thought which regards life insurance as a public 
utility, it is a matter of serious concern. 


Not a Public Utility 


Looking at the nature of a major life company—a 
large, financial enterprise, thought aloof (at least until 
claim time) from the public, selling an intangible to 
many diverse people, we wonder that such good public 
relations were achieved in years past, before the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance was organized to do the superb 
job it has accomplished. The best public relations for 
life insurance is to let people know the job that life 
insurance does. The best voice for life insurance is its 
performance report. Telling that story has created the 
best climate for life insurance we have ever had. 
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GEORGE W. WARNECKE 


President George W. Warnecke 
VRESIDENTIAL ELECTION YEAR 


& Company, Inc. 
[ \ always has a marked, though 


usually short-lived, effect on eco- 
nomic conditions in this country. 
There are many business and gov- 
ernment leaders, however, who re- 
gard this effect as more significant 
than it really is and permanent rather 
than temporary. We believe this 
latter view to be something short of 
the truth. 


Eliminate Emotionalism 


A member of the banking, credit 
or stock market fraternities can ob- 
serve this effect, or effects with an 
unjaundiced eye, no matter what 
his personal political convictions 
might be. Whatever course he 
chooses for his business among the 
shifting political winds, he had best 
eliminate partisan emotionalism 
from his reckonings. 

Often, however, he does not. Nor 
do many manufacturers and execu- 
tives in other types of businesses. 
The result is that stock market 
prices rise and fall from week to 
week, and those businessmen who 
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would like to maintain a detached 
attitude toward the skittering poli- 
ticians and campaigners, find them- 
selves caught up in a hectic swirl of 
political-economic ‘sound and fury. 

Actually, there is little reason why 
this should be so. It is true that 
legislators and other elective offi- 
cials currently in office are subject 
to pressures from lobbyists of vari- 
ous types, representing a multitude 
of private interests. It is also true 
that “outs” campaigning for nomi- 
nation or election are subject to 
similar pressures or solicit support 
from cliques representing certain 
segments of our business life. 

At their worst, these pressures 
can cause our legislators to com- 
promise their own convictions and 
become political chameleons, alter- 
ing their hues with every change 
in the business complexion of the 
district or state they represent. At 
their best, the same pressures can 
serve uncommitted candidates or 
office-holders as valuable barometers 
of the state of business, prevailing 
wages, farm prices and other eco- 
nomic factors in their home precincts. 

But, there is little reason why 
corporation officers, investment and 
mortgage bankers and stock market 
executives, whose operations and 
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interests for the most part cross po- 
litical, regional and state lines of 
demarcation, should be governed in 
their financial activities by changing 
political tides, either national or 
local. 

As we said earlier, there are both 
business leaders and elective officials 
or candidates who would like to 
maintain a detached attitude toward 
the interplay of politics and busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, however, they 
often feel they cannot. Even where 
there is no direct connection be- 
tween vested interests and the po- 
litical powers-that-be in a certain 
locality, candidates on the one hand 
feel they must “play ball” with the 
most powerful business leaders in 
the area, while business leaders feel 
constrained to gear their next year’s 
program to general conditions they 
sense will result from a certain po- 
litical party’s gaining a majority in 
the Legislature or in Congress. 

This attitude on the parts of both 
businessmen and politicians is one 
which should be scrapped or at least 
drastically modified. There simply 
is not enough difference between our 
political parties in this second half 
of the 20th century for government 
and business leaders to adopt eco- 
nomic policies reflecting diverging 
political philosophies which in reality 
do not exist. 

There is no evidence to support 
a belief that our modern political 
parties represent two separate seg- 
ments of the population, divided 
along economic, cultural and ethnic 
lines. Perhaps the parties would 
like to think they do, but they do 
not. Even the terms “liberal” and 
“conservative” do not coincide with 
definite partisan nomenclatures. 

Business leaders who subscribe to 
such a mythos are cramping their 
chances for corporate growth in 
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profits, gross sales and physical ex- 
pansion while political leaders who 
make a similar mistake in interpret- 
ing the effects of partisan shifts in 
power are exposing themselves to 
corrupting influences. 


Non-existent Philosophy 


This mistaken view of political 
climates is a particularly dangerous 
one for lenders and negotiators of 
capital funds to hold. Progressive, 
well-informed mortgage and invest- 
ment bankers with the ability to 
foresee economic trends and oppor- 
tunities both to increase their own 
profits and contribute positively to 
the nation’s economic health con- 
sistently eschew a slavish adherence 
to the ostensible but actually non- 
existent philosophy of a certain po- 
litical party simply because that 
party is currently in power. 

Why do we say this? Wherein 
is our proof? Such proof can best 
be found by examining recent po- 
litical history and in burgeoning 
economic trends which are being 
used by members of the financial 
fraternity as guideposts to their fu- 
ture activities in the investment and 
credit fields. 

Recently President Eisenhower, 
for example, vetoed a farm bill 
largely sponsored by the Democrats. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the 
President took the action he did, 
not because he or his administration 
is opposed to measures which would 
help keep farm prices at an even 
keel and improve the economic wel- 
fare of the nation’s farmers. It is 
well-known that he exercised his 
veto power because he disagreed 
with some of the elements in the 
bill. The whole situation was not 
intended to establish the Republican 
party as the enemy of the farmer. 
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Another example to support our 
contention may be found in the re- 
cent layoffs in the Detroit automobile 
industry. Political activity had little 
or nothing to do with this, instead 
it was the direct outcome of the state 
of consumer credit and the decreas- 
ing ability of Americans to buy new 
cars. 

Opposed to these and many other 
examples of temporary business 
conditions and actions by members 
of the legislative and executive 
branches of Government are the 
economic trends we spoke of, trends 
which in our opinion demonstrate 
a continuing growth of our national 
wealth affected little or none by 
warfare in the political arena. 

These trends include increase of 
the national product, expansion of 
plant facilities and public works, in- 
crease of per capita income, rises in 
wages, growth of purchasing power 
and the continuing availability of 
capital funds for investments in 
sound construction and real estate 
programs. 


No Undue Alarm 


A statement such as this brings 
immediate cries from governmental 
and private economists that con- 
sumer credit is falling, that the 
money market is tightening, that 
wage increases are causing higher 
prices and hence inflation. All true 
—but all causes for alarm? We 
don’t think so, 

We don’t think so because our 
economy rests on a firm basis and 
will continue to do so regardless of 
which party is in power. There 
must be some leveling off of con- 
sumer buying and housing starts as 
our wartime economy gradually 
works itself into a peacetime econ- 
omy. If it did not happen we would 
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indeed have an economic structure 
built upon the sands. 

But as long as our consumers have 
enough money to supply their needs 
and refrain at long last from spend- 
ing money they don’t have and as 
long as our corporations expand 
within a percentile commensurate 
with the consumer’s buying power, 
any recession that we may experi- 
ence will be just that, not a de- 
pression. Real estate, for example, 
continues to be one of the soundest 
investments available to citizens and 
corporations and will continue to 
be so if undertakings are entered 
into with prudence and foresight. 


A Faith in the Future 


We of the mortgage financing and 
servicing field believe these things 
and find them bases both for actual 
financial planning and upon which 
to build a faith in the future. My 
firm, after a long history of success- 
ful negotiations between large 
lenders and reliable borrowers, has 
acted upon this faith in a new area. 
We have entered the industrial park 
field and have launched the con- 
struction of two such parks within 
a year’s time. 

Both are large, well-planned in- 
dustrial communities which offer 
comparatively low-cost leasing ar- 
rangements to industrial tenants and 
contribute in a positive way to the 
physical planning of the communities 
in which they are located as well as 
new sources for jobs and corporate 
profits. Representing investments 
totalling $175,000,000, they are as- 
sets to the communities in which 
they are situated. 

The development of these parks 
attests our faith in the nation’s fu- 
ture and the esteem in which the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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@ Top Commission Contracts 
@ Life Time Renewals 


@ Financial Assistance at the General 
Agent Level 


@ Agent Group and Pension Plans 
© Educational Training Assistance 
@ Salary Plan for Career Agents 


© Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


@ Modern Term Policies and Riders 


© Special Limited Pay & Life Policies 
$10,000 — $25,000 — $50,000 and 
$100,000 Minimum Policies 


© Outstanding A & S Policies 


@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality Any 
Size Policy 


Now’s the Time to 
Move Ahead with Us 


We're a fast-growing company at 
Old Line Life... headed by aggres- 
sive, experienced men...and we 
have tremendous opportunities for 
qualified agents who can move right 
up with us. You'll find our company 
background, our policies, and our 
agency contracts give you every- 
thing you want for modern, competi- 
tive selling... get full details now! 


WRITE TO F. D. GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies, Old Line Life, Dept. B-10, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. | = in California, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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The 1956 Elections—Continued 


lenders we represent hold our ability 
to utilize their lendable funds to the 
greatest advantage. Other firms 
similar to ours in the real estate and 
investment fields are moving forward 
with new programs and ideas. We 
are progressing, not regressing. 


International Interchange 


In addition, our firm has dis- 
patched representatives overseas to 
discover ways in which the monetary 
gap between American and Euro- 
pean investors might be bridged 
with a flow of funds for sound, 


| worthy undertakings. 


This increased interest in an in- 


_terchange of moneys across the At- 


between 


lantic finds its counterpart in a grow- 
ing awareness of a need for more 
world trade. The _ international 
commodity market is one which is 
receiving more and more attention 
in the United States and in all parts 
of the world. In this area, also, 
exists testimony to the decreasing 
disparity between the attitudes of 
our political parties. 

Republican leaders, Governor 
Stevenson and Senator Kefauver 
have recently delivered themselves 
of comments which are not dissimi- 
lar on this score. There seems to 
be a growing realization that the 
cold war will gradually reach a 
truce in the face of increased trade 
nations. True, there are 
divergent views between the parties 
on foreign aid and the tariff struc- 
ture but it is the realization on the 
part of both that world trade must 
be fostered which counts in the long 


| run. 


Naturally, we of the mortgage 
financing fraternity must tend to 
our own knitting and leave broad 
economic conjecturing to the econ- 
omists and world bankers. But we 
pride ourselves on the fact that our 
activities in our own field enable us 
to keep our finger on the national 


| and international economic pulse to 


an extent which make our prognos- 
tications perhaps more practical 


| than those of the economic sooth- 


sayers of our universities and others 
who are not actively engaged in 
business. 

At the most it should be realized 


_ that in this presidential year, as in 
| any other, the current emphasis 


| being placed on national partisan 


politics has its effect on economic 
trends. But they are effects which 
grow from misinterpreting the force 
of political tides rather than actual 
connections between politicians and 
business leaders. 

These misinterpretations have 
their origins among the fearful and 
fainthearted who would have us all 
believe that the victory of one party 
means the emergence of one set of 
economic factors while the election 
of the other signifies a trend toward 
an entirely different set of economic 
concepts. The elimination of these 
fears and a realistic attitude toward 
the actual factors which govern our 
economic welfare will result in our 
economy being able to progress with- 
out undue influence being exerted 
by political parties. 





LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


AFTER RECORDING UPWARD move- 
ments in both June and July, life 
insurance share prices reacted dur- 
ing August and closed the month 
with an average loss of 5.2%. This 
setback, which was in line with the 
trend of the general securities mar- 
ket, left average life insurance share 
prices at the level which prevailed on 
June 30 and brought the average 
loss for the first eight months of 
this year to 12.4%. 

Of the twenty selected life stocks 
used in our study, thirteen recorded 
declines, six advanced and one re- 
mained unchanged during the past 
month. Losses of from 8% to 10% 
were registered by Aetna, Colonial 
Life, Connecticut General, Franklin, 
Lincoln National and Southland 
while Gulf, Life of Virginia, and 
Travelers showed losses of from 6% 
to 7%. Running counter to the 
downward trend was United States 
Life, which advanced better than 
two points or 7.4% and Columbian 
National, which advanced three 
points or 3.4%. Other changes on 
the up side were fractional. 

Only three of the twenty stocks 
show gains for the first eight months 
of the year, Connecticut General up 
4.5%, Jefferson Standard, 5.4% and 
Life and Casualty, 2.0%. Poorest 
performers during this period were 
Aetna, Life of Virginia and Trav- 
elers, down 16% and Southland 
Life, off 34%. 





LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 


The Man from Equitable who helped to pay 230 medical bills 


Of course, no one man is faced with so many bills at 
once. But this Man from Equitable helped to provide 
payment for 230 of his clients’ medical bills through 
Equitable’s Major Medical Expense insurance policies 
that he had sold them. 

Sorry as he was that his clients had been ill, The Man 
from Equitable had a deep feeling of pride that his 
services had proved so useful and helpful to so many 
people. 

He felt proud, too, of his work for the community 
during leisure hours. Sometimes it was putting on an 
amateur show at the Army Post. Other times, it was 


raising money for a local charity. But whatever the 
cause — as long as it was worthwhile — everybody knew 
that he could be depended upon to do a job willingly. 

The Man from Equitable was happy that he had 
chosen insurance as his profession. 


Living Insurance 
by Equitable, New York 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N, Y, 











f I VHIs IS THE STORY of an experi- 


ment; the story of our firm’s 
attempt to solve one of the big ques- 
tions facing the accident and health 
industry today: the problem of con- 
tinuing insurance on the uninsurable. 
Let us state this problem in terms 
of the average policyowner. John 
Doe is in normal health and buys 
a commercial type accident and 
health contract renewable at the op- 
tion of the company. He feels he 
has made a wise purchase. He has 
bought income protection against 
serious disability through accident 
or sickness. Some two years later 
he is disabled and his condition is 
such that he is no longer insurable. 


The Renewal Problem 


His policy contract covers his dis- 
ability, and he receives claim ben- 
efits under that contract. He has 
seen accident and health insurance 
at work and is a strong supporter 
of the agent and the company from 
whom he made his purchase. Will 
the company avail itself now of its 
option not to renew his policy? If 
it does, quite probably it will have 
been successful in making John Doe 
a dissatisfied ex-policyholder, critical 
of every aspect of our industry. On 
the other hand, does the company 
have any choice in the matter? Can 
the company continue the insurance 
contract especially now that John 
Doe is uninsurable? Is there any 
workable formula whereby the com- 
pany can follow sound business prac- 
and still satisfy the public 
relations advisability of continuing 
John Doe’s insurance contract? 

Before explaining Inter-Ocean’s 
special risk plan, let me state that 
company is not the only one 


tices 


our 
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that has come up with a special 
plan for continuing insurance on the 
uninsurable. Other companies have 
somewhat similar programs designed 
to continue insurance on the unin- 
surable. Then too, there are many 
companies that have liberalized their 
renewal underwriting practices, so 
that today the industry is doing more 
than ever before to give the insuring 
public continued insurance protec- 
tion after serious physical impair- 
ment. 


An Outline of the Program 


The outline of our special risk 

program breaks down into the fol- 
lowing headings: 
A. What is the special risk program ? 
B. How does it operate? How does 
it affect the policy, the agent, the 
company ? 
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C. What are the available statistics ? 
D. Some conclusions 
A—What is Inter-Ocean’s special 
risk program? The program con- 
tinues insurance on _ policyholders 
formerly non-renewed. 

In announcing the special risk pro- 
gram, our company published the 
following statement of purpose : 


“It is the purpose of Inter-Ocean 
Insurance Company to continue and 
maintain in force policies on phys- 
ically impaired risks which formerly 
were non-renewed. The physically 
impaired (those who have, for ex- 
ample, cancer, heart trouble, tuber- 
culosis, etc.) if they have been a 
policyholder for at least two years, 
will not be non-renewed because of 
the physical impairment. A phys- 
ically impaired person, insured with 
our company for at least two years, 
will not be non-renewed if the sole 
reason for non-renewal is physical 
impairment. Chronic claimants, how- 
ever, malingerers, those who submit 
fraudulent applications or fraudulent 
claims,—these will continue to be 
non-renewed. The physically im- 
paired, however, will be withdrawn 
from the agent’s account and trans- 
ferred to a special risk account for 
special handling.” 

Once a policyholder has been 
insured with our company for two 
years, regardless of the physical 
impairment he may later sustain, he 
will not be a non-renewed because 
of the physical impairment. 

Policies that were formerly non- 
renewed because of physical impair- 
ment, such as cancer, heart trouble, 
tuberculosis, are now being placed 
in our special risk account and their 
insurance continues. 
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B—How does the special risk pro- 
pram operate? How does it affect 
the policy, the agent, the company ? 

The special risk program operates 
in the following manner. All re- 
newal underwriting is handled by a 
Renewal Underwriting Committee 
composed of our medical director, 
our chief underwriter and our claims 
manager. This committee has been 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the company’s special 
risk program. Policyholders that 
would formerly be non-renewed be- 
cause of physical impairment are 
now transferred to the special risk 
pool and their insurance is continued. 
How does the special risk program 
affect the policy ? 


Exactly the Same Basis 


The policy is continued on exactly 
the same basis as it was before with 
no reduction in benefits, no reduction 
in indemnities except, each new 
claim filed after transferal to special 
risk, will carry a deductible amount 
equal to one annual premium. Also, 
there is a nine month recurrence of 
disability clause added to the con- 
tract. The new deductible as well 
as the nine month recurrence of 
disability clause are handled by 
means of a rider signed and accepted 
by the insured. 

We are continuing policies with 
no reduction of indemnities. In other 
words, we are continuing policies 
proviling up to $400 monthly in- 
demnity and we are continuing hos- 
pital policies providing up to $15 
daily room rate. 

How does the special risk program 
affect the agent ? 

I am proud to state that the Inter- 
Ocean agent has been 100% behind 
the company program, and has 
helped materially toward the success 
of that program. 

Special risk cases are transferred 
out of the agent’s account and he 
gets no further commissions on this 
business. We are hopeful, however, 
that our experience will be favorable 
enabling us to restore commissions 
on policies in the special risk pro- 
gram. We feel that the special risk 
program is of incalculable benefit 
to the agent in that we are continu- 
ing insurance on persons who for- 
merly would be non-renewed, and 
the agent can now use these people 
as centers of influence to sell more 
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insurance and add to his prestige 
in the community. 

How does the special risk program 
affect the company ? 

In the first place, the special risk 
program is an experiment, quite 
beneficial from a public relations 
point of view. We are sufficiently 
cold sober, however, to appreciate 
the very great potential liability we 
have assumed in continuing this 
program. Secondly, the special risk 
program enables the company to 
avoid most non-renewals. Thirdly, 
the special risk program enables us 
to continue insurance on our old 
policyholders. We are continuing 
the insurance of our old friends. 
Old policyholders are the best policy- 
holders; old friends are the best 
friends. Fourthly, the home office 
handles the mechanics of the special 
risk program. By that I mean, the 
home office services these policies 
directly, handling notices, collections, 
claims, and so forth directly with 
the policyholder. 

C—What are the available statistics 
on our special risk program? 

In the thirteen month period be- 
ginning September 1, 1954 when 
special risk program began through 
September 30, 1955, Inter-Ocean has 
continued six hundred and seventy- 
six policyholders with serious phys- 
ical impairment that would merit 
normally, non-renewal. These are 
people with serious physical impair- 
ment, such as heart trouble, coronary 
occlusion, coronary thrombosis, my- 
ocardial infarction, severe hyperten- 
sion, cerebral vascular accidents, 
cancer, cancer of the bone, cancer of 
an internal organ, cancer of the 
lungs, diabetes, brain tumors, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, etc. These six hun- 
dred and seventy-six people are, 
according to all underwriting rules, 
considered uninsurable. We are con- 
tinuing their insurance policies, 
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merely attaching to their contracts 
the deductible rider against each 
future claim. 

What has been our claim experi- 
ence on this special risk block of 
business? So far, favorable. Our 
claim experience has not been ex- 
cessively high. Actually, however. 
we feel it is too early to know 
definitely and accurately what claim 
experience to expect on this busi- 
ness. To date however our experi- 
ence has been favorable, so much 
so that we are going ahead with 
confidence in our program, and we 
are planning further refinements in 
that program. 

What about non-renewals? In the 
past thirteen months we have marked 
for non-renewal seventy-six policy 
holders. Twenty-seven were non- 
renewed for physical reasons that 
appeared before the insurance con- 
tract was two years old. Nine were 
marked for non-renewal because of 
fraudulent applications. Nine were 
marked for non-renewal because of 
claim frequency. Thirty were marked 
for non-renewal because they did 
not accept the waiver that we sug- 
gested on reviewing their file. These, 
we feel, are not strictly non-renew- 
als. We would kave continued this 
coverage had they accepted the 
waiver that we suggested. One was 
marked for non-renewal because he 
was confined to a state hospital for 
the insane. 

Sixty-five other policyholders 
were terminated for various rea- 
sons as follows: twenty-nine were 
retired and no longer eligible for 
accident and sickness contracts, 
seventeen had been paid the limit 
of the policy, were unable to re- 
turn to work, and we temporarily 
terminated their contracts. When 
we have paid the limit of the pol- 
icy and the person is unable to 
return to work, we send the in- 
sured a special letter telling him 
that if and when he is back at 
work for a six-month period, we 
shall be happy to review his con- 
tract and reconsider reinstating 
his policy. We have not and do 
not non-renew such policyholders. 
Ten contracts were already lapsed 
at the time of review by the Re- 
newal Underwriting Committee and 
the Committee suggested that 
they remain lapsed. One insured 
died while being considered by the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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committee. We terminated seven 
contracts hecause of recent com- 
promise settlement or law suit in 
difficult and questionable claims. 
In one instance the policyholder 
requested that we terminate his 
insurance, which we did. 
D—Let me draw some conclu- 
sions from all this. 

In the first place, as regards 
the experiment itself. We at Inter- 





One hundred and eleven 


Ocean are happy with the special 
risk program, we feel it has been 
successful so far, we are hoping 
that the special risk program is 
the “magic formula” whereby we 
can follow sound business prin- 
ciples and still perform the Pub- 
lic relations function of continuing 
insurance on the uninsurable. It 
is gratifying to know that within 
the framework of our special risk 
program, we have continued six 
hundred seventy-six policyholders 
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who might otherwise have been 
non-renewed. 

Further, take one experiment, 
take the similar experiments con- 
ducted by other companies, then 
take the many accident and health 
companies who have entered the 
substandard field in recent years, 
and what do you have? You have 
positive proof of the energy, sin- 
cerity and resourcefulness of the 
accident and health industry to 
meet and attempt to solve any and 
all problems before us. And the 
industry will continue to solve the 
problems before it if it enjoys free- 
dom of action to do so. And the 
solution of those problems will 
result in greater insurance benefits 
to policyholders. 

There are, I regret to say, some 
individuals who would deprive the 
accident and health industry of 
freedom of action. These critics 
would shackle the accident and 
health industry, regimenting the 
industry into only one way of 
thinking and acting. Whatever 
their motives, the net result of 
their effort would stop all future 
progress, and would eliminate the 
possibility of developing further 
benefits to policyholders. 

These critics will never achieve 
by harmful legislation what the 
accident and health industry will 
eventually achieve by the trial and 
error method of experimentation. 

Let the industry, therefore, not 
be deterred. Let it continue the 
experiments already begun. With 
due caution, let it make further 
progress against the problem of 
insuring the physically impaired 
risk. Let it perform the function 
it is best suited to perform. By 
means of experimentation, let the 
accident and health industry con- 
tinually return ever increasing 
benefits to the insuring public. 





FAMILY BENEFITS 


AMERICAN FAMILIES received $2,- 
924,700,000 in benefits from their 
life insurance policies in the first six 
months of 1956, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. This was 
$224,100,000 more than in the like 
period of 1955. The increase was 
largely a reflection of the greater 
insurance ownership. 
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service to 


N THE LIFE INSURANCE business, 
| eens to policyholders is the 
most important product. In fact, it 
might well be said that service is the 
only product. There are no long 
assembly lines pouring out a steady 
stream of shiny gadgets—new mir- 
acles for the home, the highway, or 
some other area of our modern way 
of living. On the contrary, the prod- 
uct is nothing more tangible than 
promises for the future—promises, 
moreover, that are usually associated 
with the unpleasant things of life, 
namely, accident, sickness, and 
death. 

But the measure of fitness of life 
insurance administrators is the man- 
ner in which they fulfill these prom- 
ises, whether they were made yes- 
terday or fifty years ago. And the 
fulfillment of these promises involves 
much more than the simple payment 
at the time of settlement of the 
amounts guaranteed in the contract. 
It involves every act of service 
needed, whether specified in the con- 
tract or not, from the time a policy 
is applied for until the date final 
settlement is made. 


Extraordinary Growth 


How well the life insurance busi- 
ness is serving the interests of its 
policyholders is best indicated by 
the extraordinary growth of the 
business itself. Its tremendous ex- 
pansion during the last half century 
was brought about largely by an 
ever increasing confidence on the 
part of the life insuring public, not 
only in the integrity of the life in- 
surance companies, but in the. suc 
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policyholders 


cessful efforts of those companies 
to keep on improving service to their 
policyholders and the public gen- 
erally. A satisfied policyholder is 
the best advertisement any insurance 
company can have, and the public 
has come to recognize and respect 
insurance service that is as efficient 
and prompt as it is trustworthy. 


A Very General Term 


Service in the life insurance busi- 
ness is of necessity a very general 
term. It embraces all the activities 
of all companies, even those ac- 
tivities that have no direct relation- 
ship to the life insurance contract. 
It involves fields of social and medi- 
cal research; it enters also into the 
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investment field, and thence into a 
whole variety of public and private 
economic interests, reaching well 
beyond the direct interest of the 
individual insured. 

But for those engaged in the busi- 
ness of administering life insurance 
contracts, service can perhaps be 
best described simply as the treat- 
ment accorded the individual policy- 
holder. Every day insurers handle 
applications for mew insurance, 
changes on policies, settlements, re- 
quests for information, and a variety 
of other transactions. Every one of 
these transactions involves a con- 
tact with the policyholder, either 
directly or indirectly, and every one 
of these contacts provides an oppor- 
tunity for service—particularly those 
in connection with settlement be- 
cause settlement is the final fulfill- 
ment of that promise originally made 
to the policyholder. 


Large Volume 


The fact that I am engaged in the 
industrial end of the insurance busi- 
ness has a bearing on my approach 
to this article. Industrial insurance 
usually means large transaction vol- 
umes involving comparatively small 
individual amounts of insurance, 
and it is a fact that the handling of 
large volumes in itself presents spe- 
cial problems not usually en- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Policyholders—Continued 

countered where volumes are com- 
paratively small even though 
amounts of insurance are compara- 
tively large. 

I will limit the subject of service 
to one example, namely, the home 
office handling of cash surrender 
transactions. Cash surrender trans- 
actions were selected because usually 
the handling of these transactions 
includes practically all of the steps 
taken in the handling of any other 
transaction involving similar types 
of insurance. Naturally, of course, 
the field force plays an important 
part in the service given in the great 
majority of cash surrender trans- 
actions, but I am more intimately 
concerned with the home office part 
of the transactions because this 
group is primarily interested in the 
administration of that phase. 

Home office service to policy- 
holders on cash surrender transac- 
tions has two basic requirements— 
accuracy and promptness. Each of 
these is sufficiently important to 
deserve separate discussion. For 
promptness in handling cash sur- 
render transactions, as indeed for all 
transactions, a time goal is essential 
as an objective. Such a goal pro- 
vides an incentive for all who are 
directly or indirectly involved in the 
handling of cases. It also provides 
management with a basic yardstick 
bv which it can measure the prompt- 
ness with which work is being proc- 
essed. In setting this goal, con- 
sideration, of course, has to be given 
to the number of steps involved in 
the processing and the ideal time 
required for each. 


Uneven Work Flow 


Consideration must also be given 
to the fact that work is usually re- 
ceived in an uneven flow. For ex- 
ample, Monday’s receipts may be 
several times heavier than Tuesday’s 
receipts with further variation in the 
receipts for the remaining days of 
the week. Another important va- 
riable in arriving at a goal is the 
volume of transactions involved. If 
the volume is large enough, efficiency 
will usually demand some degree of 
functionalization. This will help re- 
duce the cost of handling, but by 
adding more steps and introducing 
additional transportation and sched- 
ules, it may increase the time taken. 





Conversely, if the volume is small, 
a non-functional organization may 
be more practical. This would nor- 
mally tend to increase the cost of 
handling per case, but, undoubtedly, 
would help to better the time taken. 
Regardless, however, of any com- 
promise that must be worked out 
to suit individual circumstances, it 
still remains a fact that a goal of 
some kind is essential. 

The time goal can best be ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of 
working days within which all cash 
surrender transactions should clear 
through the home office. It can be 
refined and improved by also des- 
ignating the percentage of cases 
that clear through the home office 
in one day, two days, and so on. 
This is a useful modification because 
if the over-all goal for all cases is 
designated as, say, two days, it still 
should be understood that as many 
cases as possible should clear 
through in one day, or in less time 
than the ultimate goal designated. 
In other words, the goal should be 
regarded as the theoretical maximum 
time for the slowest case. 

In our company the basic proc- 
essing of industrial cash surrender 
transactions is done in a settlement 
division which assembles and checks 
all the data needed for processing, 
obtaining the application and veri- 
fication of the policy status from 
other Divisions. Basically, there are 
four major steps in the process: 

1. Data Assembling. (Obtaining 
policy application, verifying policy 
status ) 

2. Case Preparation and Valuation. 
(Reviewing cash surrender applica- 
tion, designating payees, etc., valua- 
tion and checking—All but checking 
done in one operation. ) 

3. Records and Accounting. (Prep- 
aration of accounting forms, case 
numbering, disposal of cases.) 

4. Check Writing. (Mechanical 
preparation of check and notice to 
payee or district office. ) 

Steps 1 and 4 involve work which 
is performed in divisions outside 
the settlement division in which steps 
2 and 3 take place. The involvement 
of outside divisions, as well as work 
movement within the settlement 
division makes necessary a coordi- 
nated system to ensure continuous 
and balanced work flows. Trans- 
portation between divisions is ef- 
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fected through central mail stations. 
Mail is picked up for all in-division 
as well as out-of-division schedules 
at twenty-minute intervals. More- 
over, whenever possible, work is 
passed directly from person to per- 
son to reduce transportation to a 
minimum. 


Central Control 


Responsibility for the over-all 
processing time is centered in the 
settlement division despite the fact 
that some steps, including the final 
one of preparing and mailing the 
check, take place outside that divi- 
sion. It almost goes without saying 
that over-all responsibility must be 
centralized somewhere regardless of 
company size or transaction volume. 
Possibly this would be a less critical 
problem in a smaller company where 
there is less functionalization and 
more physical concentration of rec- 
ords and data. In the larger com- 
panies centralized control assumes 
greater importance because as vol- 
ume increases the matter of control 
takes on added significance. 

To maintain a smooth work flow 
and to ensure that individual non- 
routine cases get proper attention, 
certain mechanical aids are used. 
The basic control is the data of re- 
ceipt (with a.m. or p.m. designa- 
tion) stamped on the front of each 
case. In subsequent handling this 
date determines whether the case 
is progressing normally or is likely 
to become delayed. Each individual 
handling key steps in the transaction 
uses a dated name stamp to indicate 
the completion of that particular 
step. This permits subsequent analy- 
sis of a delayed case to determine 
where and why the delay occurred. 
The practice of distributing work 
in date order also helps to identify 
and expedite cases not on schedule. 

Whenever a case is found to be 
behind schedule, or likely to become 
behind schedule, it is handed to a 
supervisor for special action. This 
special action may involve waiving 
compliance with a rule or established 
procedure. Or it may involve special 
facilities such as messenger or tele- 
phone service not normally provided 
for routine handling. Cases that are | 
already delayed or cases involving 
urgent need of money may be made 
“pay today.” This provides for 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Franklin has enjoyed remarkable growth in 
assets, surplus, and insurance in force, and is 
now the largest* legal reserve stock life 
insurance company in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting of 


Ordinary and Annuity plans. 
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The results achieved by the company 
have been most favorable. In our opinion 
it has most substantial over-all margins for 
contingencies. Upon the foregoing analysis 
of its present position we recommend this 


company. 9 9 


*ltalics are editor's 


—From Best's Life Reports 1956 
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CALCULATING MACHINE 


The ten-key Comptograph 202-M features 
a semi-automatic multiplying feature 
which permits the printing of both factors 
and the answer on the tape in just two 
lines, permitting the operator to check at a 
glance all three factors in each multiplica- 
tion problem. The machine has a listing 
capacity of eleven and a totaling capacity 
of thirteen digits. Manufactured by Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., the calculator features a 
window which permits the operator to 
see the accumulated balance (whether 
negative or positive) at all times. Opera- 
tion is set up to the rate of 202 printings 
per minute. A few of the other features 
are: six conveniently grouped operating 
keys; two color printing; positive or nega- 
tive multiplication, and automatic space up 
after sub-totals and totals. 
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office efficiency 


EXTENSION DUCT 


The Electriduct is a rubber, over-the-floor 
extension duct for use where an electrical 
outlet is needed in the middle of the room. 
The product, marketed by CMG Industries, 
is stumble-proof and unobstructive. Office 
equipment on casters rolls over it easily. 
The duct is 2%4‘" wide at the base, rising 
from a feather edge to an apex of 7/16”. 
The installation is said to be slip-proof, 
and moisture-proof, and has a two-way 
receptacle. It is available in standard 4, 
5, 6 and 10 foot lengths as well as special, 
custom lengths, and needs only to be 
plugged into a wall outlet for installation. 
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MODERN WOOD FURNITURE 


The Imperial Desk Company is market- 
ing a new line of sculpture wood office 
furniture. Called the Profile Group, the 
furniture features a new principle of sus- 
pended construction, styled like the finest 
household furniture, and equally effective 
as single pieces or in groups. Built of gen- 
uine walnut, the furniture is restful in 
design to make any office a more enjoyable 
place in which to work. Comfortable, 
matching chairs feature Danish-modern 
backs and legs, and are covered in a 
variety of leather, natural and artificial 
fabrics to suit individual preferences. 











ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITER 


Harnessing electronics to the typewriter 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion's new Electric Typewriter with Elec- 
tronic Tabulation specializes in the “read- 
ing’’ of prepared business forms which 
contain blank fill-in areas for the entry 
of date, policy number, address, terms, and 
similar data. It eliminates for the typist 
the process of manually resetting tabulat- 
ing stops for each new type of form so she 
can use her tab key to position the type- 
writer carriage properly for each fill-in 
area. Vertical lines printed on the business 
form with electrically-conductive ink, make 
the form sensitive to electrical impulses. 
These conductive lines, in effect, program 
the typewriter. When the tab key on the 
keyboard is depressed, a tiny sensing unit 
close to the paper “reads” the form and 
automatically positions the tyewriter car- 
riage at the correct typing point. At other 
times the electronic tabulation typewriter 
may be used for any normal typing ap- 
plication. If the operator is already a 
typist, no further training is necessary to 
operate the machine other than a few 
minutes instruction. 





MOVAELE WALL PARTITION 


E. F. Hauserman Co. manufactures this 
divider wall partition for creating semi- 
private office units from open floor space. 
It is offered in two types: Unglazed at 
a height of 43” from the floor; and glazed 
at a height of 66”. Standard panel widths 
are 36, 48, and 60”. The 24” high glazing 
is offered in many clear and diffused 
glass patterns. Twenty-four color com- 
binations are possible, using the three 
standard colors of pale green, light grey, 
and tan. Installation can be made easily 
by the purchaser, but if des:red, the man- 
ufacturer will make the installation. Unique 
qualities of the partitions include: Snap-in 
attachment of panels; a precise leveling 
device; and concealed wiring channel. 
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Now! Copy letters, 
rate schedules, claims, opinions with this 
new All-Electric Copy Maker 


® Save TIME with 4-second copies. You'll copy the things you need 
most right when you need them most! The new THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary”’ 
i Copying Machine gives you ready-to-use copies of written, typed, printed or drawn 
Originals in just 4 seconds. 

® Save WORK with direct one-step process. Here is the on/y method 
that makes copies directly from your original in one simple step. This exclusive 
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A woman’s scarf: or how to boost typing production 


OFF-BEAT as this statement may appear, nevertheless 
the scarf weighs more than the amount of weight it takes 
to depress one key on the new Royal Electric. 

In fact, the new Royal Electric is 13 times easier to 


operate than a non-electric typewriter—which simply 
means a big boost in typing production. 


How big a boost? In your case, it involves these factors: 
Typists’ salaries, days worked per year, hours typed 
per day, and production rates. 


When you and your Royal Representative talk over 
these factors, he’ll be able to calculate the expected 
savings when you install new Royal Electrics. 


CYA : electric . standard - portable 


Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Dirision of Royal McBee Corporation 
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A Check List for Training Employees 


RAINING HAS COME A LONG WAY 

during the last decade due 
principally to three factors—first, we 
learned a lot about training during 
the World War II period from the 
“Training Within Industry” group 
(TWI1); second, we have gone 
deeper into the barrel of personnel 
recruitment, tapping new sources 
and many unskilled office workers; 
third, salaries have increased to the 
point that it became necessary to 
increase the workers’ efficiency in 
the shortest possible time so that a 
return could be obtained on the 
salary paid to the workers. 


A Matter of Preparation 


Organized training which pre- 
sents the job details to a new worker 
in a coordinated and orderly fashion 
regardless of the time cycle involved 
in task performance is a matter of 
preparation. If the worker is re- 
quired to fend for himself, learning 
the job by imitation of previous 
work samples and by gradual ex- 
posure to the tasks as they take 
place, the learning time will be equal 
to the job cycle. If tasks are done 
each week, each month, each quarter 
—a full quarter of the year must 
pass before full exposure is accom- 
plished. 

However, if the job details are 
captured, reduced to writing with 
illustrative examples, three months 
exposure of what is to come can be 
condensed into a few hours, or at 
least a few days. 

Just what is the learning process? 
One can learn by seeing if one sees 
enough and for a long period of 
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time. One can learn by hearing an 
explanation provided it is repeated 
over and over again. One can learn 
by doing provided one does the cor- 
rect thing and, therefore, learns the 
proper techniques or proper tasks. 
By combining the hearing, seeing, 
doing processes, learning is acceler- 
ated and skills are acquired much 
sooner. 


Training Methods 


The experts in training (and we 
must accept suggestions in training 
work) state that if the learner is 
prepared for learning by first hearing 
an explanation of the task, its pur- 
pose and the method of execution, 
the mind becomes more receptive. 
Next the learner should see what is 
being done and how the tasks are 
accomplished. Visual aids in the 
form of procedure manuals, sample 
forms and other illustrative mate- 
rials are necessary to this aspect of 
training. After the learner has 
heard and seen, next comes guided 
practice. 

Nothing takes the place of actual 
participation in a task assignment— 
nothing brings a learner to the full 
realization of the duties better than 
by actually doing the work. But 
bear in mind we referred to guided 
practice in which the learner is cor- 
rected as he goes along. Lastly, the 
learner is brought to a level of effi- 
ciency by practice. Better than 
eighty percent of what we learn 
comes to us through our eyes—by 
seeing. Practice develops the knowl- 
edge as well as the confidence that 
comes from repetition so that new 


experiences no longer frighten or 
disturb the incumbent. 

30iled down to a few practical 
words, present day training is con- 
ducted on the job in actual work 
situations with management taking 
the responsibility for developing and 
approving the training materials 
which go along with actual practice. 
We assume that pre-employment 
skills such as typing, shorthand skill, 
accounting, etc. are learned before 
the learner takes on the job assign- 
ment so that industrial training be- 
comes a matter of applying certain 
previously acquired knowledge to 
specific work assignments found in 
a specific company. 


Management is Responsible 


Management has become _in- 
terested in the subject of planned 
training because of the rather high 
and above normal labor turnover of 
the past ten to fifteen years. When 
employees remain with a company, 
learning is spread over a long period 
as new assignments are made. What 
is learned once does not have to be 
repeated. A time comes when the 
employee can become self-trained, 
drawing on past experience plus job 
opportunities as new assignments are 
made. This relieves management of 
the necessity for continued effort and 
the use of considerable time in 
training. 

We do not represent this to be a 
favorable situation, but it is a prac- 
tical one. Familiarity with the work, 
management’s wishes and the gen- 
eral atmosphere in a company helps 
an employee develop self-reliance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P249—Absenteeism 


With employee absenteeism accounting 
for a loss to industry estimated by the Re- 
search Council for Economic Security at 
$10 billion a year, the question has arisen as 
to who should be charged with responsibility 
for its control. Almost 95% of all absentee- 
ism is non-occupational, and is due to a 
broad range of emotional or physical illness. 
This pocket-sized booklet discusses absentee- 
ism as a function of management pointing 
out that its rate is in direct proportion to the 
efficiency of management in the sphere of 
human relations. 


P250—How to Get the Most from an 
Employee Award Program 


This booklet was prepared by a major 
watch manufacturer and naturally stresses 
the part a fine watch can play in an em- 
ployee award program. However, it contains 
information of value to anyone conducting 
such a program no matter what the awards. 
It also describes a complete service available 
to plan and publicize the program and pres- 
entations. 


P25I—A Tribute to a Salesman 


The salesman is the man who keeps Amer- 
ica on the move. He is smart but not smart- 
alecky, aggressive but not offensive, with in- 
terests as broad as the lives of the people 
he contacts. He knows that it takes fewer 
muscles to smile than to frown and thinks of 
selling as a service, not merely as a way to 
earn a livelihood. This is a copyrighted 
tribute to such a man. 
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Check List—Continued 


If, however, the employee leaves the 
company, management must start 
over again and initiate the early 
training of the replacement em- 
ployee and continue the training 
until the employee can carry on his 
“learning the business” under his 
own power. Further, if the em- 
ployees resign in such a succession 
that none attain the enviable state 
of self-training, management has the 
problem of continuous and _repeti- 
tious training. Training, such as it 
was ten to fifteen years ago (and in 
some instances until recently) was 
based on personal explanations by 
management. 

When labor turnover increased, 
management soon tired of the con- 
stant repetition of “explanations” 
directed to each new incumbent. 
Management realized that some of 
the job details could be written and 
made available to new employees 
without the requirement of constant 
and personal attention. Procedures, 
rules and regulations, privileges, in- 
stitutional data could be put in 
manual form and made part of the 
training program much like a text- 
book used to aid teaching in school 
classes. This is planned training. 

Management, regardless of the 
desire to delegate the duties, is re- 
sponsible for training. It is man- 
agement who is held accountable 
for the success or failure of an enter- 
prise. The duties of teaching and 
training can be and are often dele- 
gated to subordinates, but the re- 
sponsibility remains with manage- 
ment. Management must spark the 
development of training aids, and 
give its blessing to the survey and 
analysis which precedes the writing 
of training manuals. 

Training is a matter of beaming 
the appropriate information to each 
level in the organization. Here is 
an analysis of the type of training 
required at each level, recognizing 
that not all companies will have all 
these levels because of size: 

1. Clerical level or operating level 
where the actual tasks are per- 
formed. Training needs: To learn 
how to do the work and produce 
the best results by the proper tech- 
niques. Productivity and method 
are emphasized. 

2. Supervisory level where the di- 





rection of effort in work accom- 
plishment is performed. 

Training needs: To learn how to do 
the tasks; teach others to perform; 
and handle some human relations 
problems. 

3. Junior management level where 
the direction of effort is beamed at 
planning for better production 
methods and in handling human re- 
lations problems. 

Training needs: To learn practical 
principles of work simplification and 
how to handle human relations prob- 
lems. 

+. Top management level where ef- 
fort is directed toward administra- 
tive matters (policy determination ), 
control of operations and coordinat- 
ing the activities of the staff. 
Training needs: To learn how to 
delegate responsibilities, formulate 
policies, develop objectives for the 
organization, and perfect the instru- 
ments of communication (contacts) 
both down into and up from the 
organization. 


Learning Needs Shift 


From this outline, condensed as it 
is, one will observe that at the lower 
echelons of management, emphasis 
is placed on doing; i.e., getting out 
the work according to schedule. This 
places “method” in the foreground. 
As one moves up in the organiza- 
tion, emphasis gradually shifts from 
“doing” to “direction of others.” 
As the emphasis shifts, the learning 
needs also shift to human engineer- 
ing rather than work engineering. 
At the management level, delegation 
becomes the technique for training. 
But before delegation can be prac- 
ticed, the person to whom delegation 
of duties will be made must be pre- 
pared to handle the delegated mat- 
ters. Dumping work responsibilities 
on an employee before he is ready 
can break the employee. Moving 
an employee upward too fast (by 
promotion and expanded oppor- 
tunities) can also “spoil” the em- 
ployee. Success is as hard to handle 
as failure. 

Check-list for training employees : 
1. Who has the responsibility for 
training new employees? Who ex- 
plains the work to the employees ? 
2. Have job studies been made so 
that each new employee can read 
and study job details before tackling 
actual job assignments? 
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3. Are training manuals used— 

3.1 Telling facts about the insur- 

ance industry ? 

3.2 Facts about the specific com- 

pany? 

3.3 Facts about the specific job? 

3.4 Facts about the methods used 

in work assignments ? 
4. Are errors analyzed so that weak- 
nesses in procedures can be re- 
viewed for the purpose of correction 
and improvement ? 

An error is a statistical occur- 
rence and not necessarily a manifes- 
tation of incompetence except as to 
the frequency with which similar 
errors take place. Errors should be 
recorded as to kind of error and 
frequency of errors so that from the 
statistical analysis of the errors the 
necessity for training can be deter- 
mined. 

5. Is overtime analyzed as to reason 
or accepted as inevitable? 

Overtime may be a reflection of 
one or more of several situations— 
(1) poor methods; (2) lack of ap- 
plication by employees; (3) lack of 
supervision; (4) work load too 
great for personnel to handle; (5) 
failure to use mechanical aids in 
production; (6) improper schedul- 
ing of work; and lastly (7) unofficial 
increased pay resulting from over- 
time payments. Overtime which 
becomes regular and recurrent is a 
symptom which requires investiga- 
tion and correction. 

6. Is there a probationary period for 
new employees during which time 
their work is appraised and during 
which assistance is given in their 
adjustment to the new work? Is 
inefficiency and lack of aptitude cor- 
rected or weeded out early in the 
employment experience ? 

7. Has any estimate been made of 
the cost of training a new employee? 
8. Has any appraisal been made of 
the results of training—has produc- 
tion increased ?—has labor turnover 
decreased ?—Has morale improved ? 
9. Have pre-employment standards 
been established in job specifications 
so that management does not have 
the problem of teaching beyond the 
actual work experience required for 
job performance? In other words, 
are there educational requirements 
established in selection of new em- 
ployees ? 

10. Have the educational facilities 
available in the community been 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Choose the right point 
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MODEL 444 DESK SET 
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Writes for months 
without refilling! 


Base holds 40 times more ink than an 
ordinary fountain pen. Pen refills itself 
by capillary action every time you 
return it to base. You’re always ready 
to write! 


And you can choose from more than 
30 point styles the one just right for 
the way you write. Try America’s 
most popular desk pen yourself—on 
a 30-day money-back guarantee. 
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These outstanding companies have achieved success through the years by alert far-sighted management. 
Today in their offices figure work is speeded with automation for figures. Today businesses 

large and small rely on Monro-Matic desk calculators. 

The new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator actually speeds the answers to several problems simultaneously. 


It adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, and by storing individual answers automatically 


eliminates addition or 


subtraction of results when 
the final answer is needed. See the MAN from MON RO E 


Apply this to your business. for CALCULATING 
Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. sanecsann 
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Approach to Electronics—?. I 


W. D. BABCOCK, JR. 
Keystone Automobile Club 
Casualty Company 


pre MAY ASK—why should you 
study more than one piece of 
equipment in electronics program- 
ming? It is a waste of time—there 
is no question about it. You can 
progress faster, with less cost if 
you concentrate on one machine. 
However, it is difficult to be so 
fortunate as to be able to know 
which equipment you desire before 
you even study the subject or study 
the equipment. We felt both ma- 
chines were very good. Our knowl- 
edge of them was very limited— 
how could we decide between them ? 


Careful Investigation 


We were taking an important step 
which would affect many years in 
the future, and consequently felt 
that it would be best to probably 
spend a little more time in the be- 
ginning so as to arrive at a more 
intelligent decision as to which type 
of equipment we desired. 

That is the reason we investigated 
both the IBM 650 and the Univac 
Fire Computer. You are investing a 
considerable sum in this type of 
machinery; you want to be very 
sure you pick the one that will do 
the job best for your company. Un- 
fortunately, you can’t carry that 
theory to its ultimate conclusion 
and study every piece of equipment 
that is available, or you will never 
get into electronics due to the great 
quantity on the market. You must 
effect a compromise between one 
and all, and we felt these were the 
two leading ones in the field for 
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our purposes. Benefits have been 
derived from the duplicate study, 
because the examination of a specific 
problem from a dual standpoint has 
several times resulted in a better 
way to do the operation. It has not 
been entirely a waste of time and 
if we had to do it over again, I 
feel quite sure we would attack the 
problem from the same angle. It has 
definitely broadened our viewpoint. 


No "Best" Equipment 


There is no “best” piece of equip- 
ment. They are all good and will do 
a job. However, there may be one 
best piece of equipment for your 
particular company. There is no 
point in obtaining equipment that 
has tremendous capacity if you don’t 
need that capacity, because you are 
going to pay for it. On the other 
hand, it is desirable that the equip- 
ment have some capacity to spare, so 
as to provide a margin of safety for 
future applications programmed for 
the machine. Therefore, try to arrive 
in the middle-ground—don’t get an 
expensive amount of excess capacity 
but have a moderate amount for 
future development. 


Personnel a Problem 


Personnel is always a problem 
when you approach electronics. You 
have to be very careful that you 
don’t excite your present employees 
to the point where they become 
apprehensive, and leave your com- 
pany long before you are actually 
prepared to make the change. It 
is a touchy subject and requires 
careful and diplomatic planning. 

We have not had any undue 
difficulty. Meet the problem in an 


intelligent manner; don’t try to 
create a big mystery. When the 
time eventually arrives to make the 
procedural change, somebody is un- 
doubtedly going to get hurt—your 
better employees probably will not 
because of absorbing them either 
in the electronic operation or in 
other departments on a replacement 
basis. That is a problem that de- 
serves considerable study so as to 
make the changeover with as little 
disturbance as possible. One fact 
I would like-to emphasize is that 
you will find electronics decreases 
the quantity of personnel, but also 
increases the quality required. 


Better Than Average 


You do not need electrical en- 
gineers, but you will need employ- 
ees that will have to know more 
than just pushing a button. It is 
true that the machines are simple 
to operate, but it is necessary to 
have individuals that are better 
trained than the average tabulating 
machine operator in order to have a 
knowledge of the operating and pro- 
gramming principles. 

The accompanying chart is a dia- 
gram of how to program electronic 
machines to illustrate the fact that 
this equipment is capable of pro- 
ceeding automatically in a series of 
sequential steps, plus possessing the 
ability to make decisions. This is a 
program on “how to get to work 
in the morning.” The first block 
indicates the machine sets the alarm 
to get up in the morning. In the 
morning the alarm will automati- 
cally go off and the machine then 
turns off the alarm. The next step 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Electronics—Continued 


the machine will go into is to utter 
a groan and shake your wife. This 
will be repeated three times. 

The following step is to crawl 
out of bed. It then goes into the 
decision-of-is it dark? This is the 
first point at which the machine has 
to make a decision—is it dark? If 
it is not dark, you proceed directly 
to the next step. If it is dark, the 
machine goes off on a different path 
and turns on the light. We now 
find another decision. The machine 
must decide as to the temperature 
If it 
is not below seventy you proceed 
right down to the next step. How- 
ever, if it is below seventy degrees, 
it’s a little chilly. 

Therefore, the equipment must 


is it below seventy degrees? 


below thirty degrees? If it is above 
thirty degrees, the electronic genius 
turns on the heat and comes back 
into the regular channel of pro- 
cedure. However, if the temperature 
is below thirty, the equipment fol- 
lows another path of operation and 
you return to bed. This point is 
programmed as a dead end. On 
the days when the temperature is 
above thirty degrees, the machine 
proceeds to the usual bathroom 
chores, and then picks up the op- 
eration of breakfast. We now have 
another decision—does your wife 
need money? If the answer is “no,” 
the machine will continue on the 
regular channel; but if the answer 
is “ves,” it will take another path 
and grumble while giving your wife 
$10. We now have a very serious 
set of decisions. The machine must 
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over five years? If the answer is 
‘“no”—you’ve been married less than 
five years—you stop here, kiss wife. 

It must now make another de- 
cision—have you been married over 
one year? If the answer is “no,”— 
you’ve been married less than a year 
—you kiss your wife again and re- 
solve to set the alarm earlier. At 
this point you could program an 
alternate procedure of creating a 
“dead end.” However, when you 
made the decision if you were 
married.over a year—if the answer 
was “yes,” you would skip the last 
kiss and go off to work. Naturally, 
if the answer was “yes” to the or- 
iginal decision as to whether you 
were married over five years, you 
would have omitted all the kissing 
steps and proceeded directly to 
work. Silly as this chart may be, 
it does illustrate that if electronic 
equipment is given a certain set of 
facts, it can make a decision and 
then proceed in varying channels 
of operation depending on the na- 
ture of that decision. 

In summary, allow me to point 
out that if vou are going to pursue 
the field of electronics equipment 
you first want to develop a master 
plan for your general guidance. 
Obtain approval of your top man- 
agement. Then examine your gen- 
eral operating policies to see if they 
conflict with electronic require- 
ments. Appoint an electronics com- 
mittee. At that point, try to localize 
vour equipment to be studied and 
procedures to be adapted to elec- 
tronics. Do not try to adapt every 
procedure in the organization at the 
same time—that will end in ultimate 
confusion. Study your physical re- 
quirements. Make sure vou can 
house the equipment. Take steps 
to train and educate your committee. 
You are now ready to complete your 
procedural write-ups, block dia- 
grams, and coded programming. 
Test your program and obtain the 
data to estimate vour costs. You 
then approach “D” Day when you 
have to decide which piece of equip- 
ment you are going to take (unless 
vou previously decided at the very 
beginning and are only investigating 
the one). Finally. carefullv plan 
the introduction of the equinment 
from the personnel standpoint to 
have a minimum of dislocation and 
disturbance to vour emplovees. 


(Continued on naae 43) 
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Large companies will find that putting a new Signet 
Copier in each department is every bit as practical as 
having a typewriter at each secretary’s desk. Ends costly 
“travel” to duplicating room and waiting in line for 
copies. Speeds communications with other departments 
and customers— everyone gets copies soon as needed. 


“One-man” offices can now enjoy the 10 
short cuts Verifax copying has brought to 
thousands of companies. For example— 
answer mail without dictation and typing; 
do “all-day” retyping jobs in 15 minutes. 
Eliminating only one page of typing per 
day, saves Signet’s cost in less than a year. 


DOES MORE! This sensational copier 
makes 5 copies in 1 minute for just 2%¢ 
each. Does many jobs beyond scope of 
ordinary copiers—for example, makes 
copies on pre-printed office forms . . . and 
on both sides of standard copy paper. 
Even makes an offset plate in 1 minute for 
less than 20¢, using low-cost adapter. 


--—-——-—-—--—-—---- —-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-——————————-——-—-—-———— 
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Now that a photocoprer costs less than an office typewriter . . . 








iqnel: COPIER 


... only *148 


MISSES NOTHING! Verifax copies are 
photo-exact from top to bottom — espe- 
cially important when you're copying 
legal papers and accounting records with 
all types of ink writing. No worries about 
deterioration, either—Verifax copies will 
last fully as long as any typewritten 
record used today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


843 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, “Short Cuts’ 


booklet, and names of near-by dealers. No obligation. 


NEW FREE FOLDER gives complete de- 
tails on new $148 Signet and other 
Verifax Copiers. Also sent free—valu- 
able booklet revealing the short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices. 
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OUalionals adding machine... 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on‘an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. . 

“LivE KeysBoarD” with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal . . . Subtractions in red... 
Automatic Credit Balance in red. . . 
Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints . . . Large Answer Dials . . . 
Easy-touch Key Action . . . Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers . . . 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 
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NORMAN E. WALTMAN 


Vice President and Comptroller 
Preferred Insurance Company 


LMOST ALL INSURANCE com- 
FE our own included, have 
a battery of high-powered, high-cost 
machines for statistical accounting. 
Mechanization is a “must” in the 
insurance business. Oddly enough, 
though, the job of writing claim 
checks and making entries to claim 
file jackets is often done manually, 
or with a typewriter—the way we 
used to do it. General ledger is 
another bookkeeping job commonly 
done by hand; we have mechanized 
that, too, with good results. 


Through streamlining and the ap- 
plication of a single typewriter- 
bookkeeping machine, we have re- 
duced by 60% the number of 
persons assigned to this work. In 
place of five people, we now have 
two on this job. Expressed in dol- 
lars and cents, the savings amount 
to about $7,800 a year. A very sub- 
stantial amount of insurance would 
have to be sold to increase net in- 
come by that amount. 


In processing claims and loss ad- 
justments, and in making changes 
in reserve, we had what might be 
called “the usual methods.” The 
procedures involved  add-listing 
check requisitions (or draft copies 
of checks written in the field) ; add- 
listing reserve changes; typing of 
our own voucher checks, including 
full description ; protection of those 
checks ; add-listing the checks; and 
separate posting, in detail, to claim 
file folders. The total was entered 
to a cash journal by hand. There 
was no proof that the claim file 
folders had been posted correctly, 
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Claim check writing, ledger work go speedily on this typewriter-bookkeeping machine. 


or even that they had been posted 
at all. Three electric typewriters, 
using continuous forms, were used 
for the checkwriting job. 

Loss adjustment payments were 
written on different forms, by a dif- 
ferent person. General checks were 





Author Waltman points out that ‘Figures are 
not only legible but available at any time.” 


written separately and posted in- 
dividually, by hand, to a cash jour- 
nal. Changes in reserve not involv- 
ing a claim payment were processed 
in a somewhat different, but equally 
involved, manner. 

We mention all of this to indicate 
that the task of processing claims 


and loss adjustments entailed many 
variations in bookkeeping, as_ well 
as the duplication of effort found in 
any manual set-up. Aside from the 
saving in time, the most important 
fact about our newly-designed me- 
chanical system is that the whole 
thing is standardized. We will give 
here a brief picture of each phase 
of the system, and it will be clear 
that all operations have been sim- 
plified. Mr. John B. Grubb, our as- 
sistant treasurer, developed most of 
the system. 


Writing Claim Checks 


In writing claim checks on the 
machine (a National “Class 31”), a 
complete description is entered on 
the lower half of the voucher-check, 
the original copy of which acts as a 
remittance advice. The voucher- 
check is “moved over” in the ma- 
chine and the check portion written, 
the claim check register being 
created automatically as a by-prod- 
uct. Then, except for the pick-up 
of the previous reserve balance, the 
entire entry to the claim file folder 
is printed automatically—date, 
coverage code, cause, amount paid, 
check number, reserve decrease, and 
current reserve balance. 

The total of the claim check reg- 
ister, accumulated mechanically, is 
machine-posted to a bank ledger card 
and debited to G.L. Losses paid ac- 
count, an integral part of the general 
ledger. The net total of reserve 
changes, also accumulated automati- 
cally, is machine-posted to the reserve 
account in the general ledger. For 
merly, we had to depend upon the 
statistical accounting department for 


our reserve figures. Now, however, 
(Continued on the ney? page) 
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Claim Check—Continued 


our figures are accurate and -the 
statistical department’s reserve 


amount must tie in with that of the, 


general bookkeeping department. 

Drafts written in the field are 
processed in almost identically the 
same manner as if the checks had 
been written in the home office. A 
claim draft listing is made and the 
claim file folders posted automati- 
cally at the same time. 


Again a By-product 


In listing of reserve changes when 
no claim payment is involved, again, 
the claim file folders are posted as 
a by-product. 

l.oss adjustment payments are put 
through in exactly the same manner 
as claim payments; the reverse side 
of the claim file folder is automati- 
cally posted (not illustrated ). 

The general check register is made 
at the same time general checks are 
written. The amount of the check 


is then immediately posted, at the 
right side of the machine, to the 
proper general ledger account. A 
general journal is created auto- 
matically. 

The entire general ledger is ma- 
chine-posted to cards. The same 
form is also used as an agent’s re- 
mittance journal and as a cash 
receipts journal. 

One of the major benefits of this 
machine system is that all related 
records must be the same, since they 
are all made at the same time. Fur- 
ther, they are all in proof. We can 
depend, for instance, on the infor- 
mation recorded by machine on the 
claim file folder. We still place a 
copy of the paid check inside the 
folder, but normally it is unneces- 
sary to ever look at it, since all 
figures are printed clearly on the 
outside of the folder itself. 

The check registers make excel- 
lent records for bank reconciliation, 
since each check is consecutively 
numbered. We not only have com- 
plete control of the procedure from 


start to finish, but can see, at any 
time, exactly what has happened ; 
every entry is instantly traceable. 

The general ledger posting is an 
“extra” that we obtained from the 
same machine used for check writ- 
ing. It goes without saying that a 
machine general ledger system, with 
an automatic computation of the ac- 
count balance each time an entry is 
made—and a daily proof of all en- 
tries—is far more desirable than the 
ordinary pen-and-ink method. Fig- 
ures are not only legible, but are 
available at any time, at a moment’s 
notice. 


Benefits and Saving 


We feel that a system like this 
would be worth having, even if it 
meant additional expense. But when 
all the benefits of mechanized check 
writing can be obtained, and costs 
can be cut in half at the same time, 
it becomes “penny wise and pound 
foolish” to do without it. 





Have You Heard About .. Have You Seen 


CONVOY "“Chem-Board” * 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 





sembled, ready for use. 


NOW—smooth, staple-free fronts make 
them suitable even for ‘front-office use. 
Available in letter, legal, check, deposit 
slip, tab card and many other sizes. 


*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGIDIZED CORRU 
GATED BOARD PROCESSED TO REMARK 
ABLe STRENGTH 


Send for literature, names of users 
CONVOY, INC. 


P. O. STATION B, BOX 216-8. 
CANTON, OHIO 





Chem-vourd Storage Files are permanent. They cost 
and weigh about 50%, less than steel; cost less than 
some corrugated paper files. They're shipped as- 















Don't Forget the 


The “Office Methods” section of this—and 
every!—issue of BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS contains three valuable services that 
are available free to all our subscribers! 
Check the Table of Contents at the front of 
this issue . 
section . . . for Modern Aids to Office Effi- 
ciency, Booklets, and Office Equipment Di- 
rectory! It'll just take a minute. . . and it'll 
pay off, we guarantee, in saved time, saved 
effort, and saved money! 


Best’s Insurance News 
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FREE 
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. or the leadoff page in this 
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in-line 
accounting 


UTOMATIC MACHINES that store 
ee of facts and figures, any 
one of which can be reached in less 
than a second are foreseen as com- 
pletely altering the course followed 
by business accounting for half a cen- 
tury. In most instances, sorting and 
batch processing will be eliminated. 
Gone, too, for the most part, will be 
the time lag between transactions and 
reports. The effect a transaction has 
on every aspect of the business will 
be available right after the transac- 
tion takes place and is recorded. 
Data will flow into an “electronic 
ledger” as it is created, on a continu- 
ous basis, and the ledger will always 
be up to date, with every fact in it 
immediately available by means of 
electronic interrogation. Thus, busi- 
ness will approach “real time” ac- 
counting. 

Continuous or “in-line” account- 
ing on a large, scale by machine was 
not formerly possible it is stated, 
despite the great advances in elec- 
tronic data processing over the past 
decade, because of the lack of a large 
volume, random access memory. A 
means had to be found whereby the 
millions of facts and figures relat- 
ing to a business could be stored 
economically in a random manner 
and yet have any one of them imme- 
diately accessible. If this could be 
done, it would no longer be neces- 
sary to wait until enough transac- 
tions accumulated to form an eco- 
nomic batch which could be key- 
punched onto cards, sorted, and 
processed. And, it would no longer 
be necessary to wait for the reports 
that cannot be prepared until batch 
processing is completed. Batch 
processing is often done only once 
a week or once a month, so reports 
are always out of date to some de- 
gree. But with a random access 
memory applied to an accounting 
system, up-to-date reports would be 
obtainable anytime. 

The available high-speed mem- 
ories—magnetic cores, magnetic 
drums, cathode ray tubes—provided 
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The RAM unit consists of fifty magnetic metal disks arranged in a vertical 
stack. Both sides of the disks are used for recording data. There are one 
hundred recording tracks on each disk face, and each track will hold ten 
one hundred character records. Access to these records is gained by an 
arm that moves under electronic control. Information flows to and from 
the memory on the access arm in one hundred character lots. The stack 
rotates at 1,200 RPM, so any information can be located in milliseconds. 


the rapid access required, in fact 
they were even faster than would 
be required for continuous account- 
ing where only a few transactions 
are being processed at any one time. 
But these memories were too small 
to hold millions of facts and to make 
them large enough to do so would 
involve prohibitive costs. 

Magnetic tapes and punched cards 
provided the great storage capacities 
required, but the access time was 
relatively slow. True, a tape can be 
“read” at the rate of fifteen thousand 
digits per second. But there may be 
five million digits on a single reel of 
tape. It might take minutes to reach 
a particular group of data on the 
tape. It was even more impractical 
to attempt to reach and change 
single cards in a large punched card 
file. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation believes it has found the 
answer in the random access, disk 
memory. The unit is a stack of fifty 
magnetic disks which so closely re- 
sembled a highly-engineered auto- 


matic record player that it was im 
mediately dubbed the “juke box 
memory.” The unit has a capacity 
for six million digits, and any one of 
them can be reached in less than a 
second by means of a reading and 
writing arm which races up and 
down and between records to reach 
a particular group of data stored as 
magnetic spots on the record sur 
face. In effect, the memory stores 
the equivalent of sixty thousand 100- 
column master and balance cards. 
For processing, the machine can ob- 
tain any of the sixty thousand rec- 
ords without scanning through in- 
tervening records. 

IBM has added RAM (Random 
Access Memory) to its 650 Mag- 
netic Drum Data Processing Ma- 
chine. The 650 originally was a 
punched card operated machine with 
a 20,000-digit magnetic drum mem- 
ory. Now it is available with a 
limited, high-speed magnetic core 
memory; with magnetic tape input 
and output; with printer output; 
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Accounting—Continued 


and, as of today, with up to four 
RAM units which will give it a total 
of 24,000,000 digits of random ac- 
cess memory. 

To process file data, the informa- 
tion stored in a RAM is read from 
and written into the data tracks on 
the magnetic disks by access arms. 
The magnetic disks in each unit con- 
tinuously rotate past three independ- 
ent access arms at 1200 RPM, and 
each arm can move to any data track. 
The access arms move under in- 
structions stored in the 650. A seek 
instruction sends an arm to the ad- 
dressed data track. A read instruc- 
tion causes the access arm to read 
the addressed data track into imme- 
diate access storage (the magnetic 
core memory). A write instruction 
causes the arm to write into the ad- 
dressed data track the information 
that is in immediate access storage. 

Also, up to ten remote inquiry 
stations may be connected to the 
system through a five hundred foot 
circuit. These stations may be used 
to enter data into a disk memory, or 
to interrogate the memory, that is, 
to “ask” for the latest facts and fig- 
ures stored there, and provide auto- 
matic typewritten response. 

One of the interesting aspects of 
in-line processing is that it actually 
is a return to the accounting method 
used years ago. At one time, clerks 
processed each transaction, making 
adjustments in all affected ledgers 
soon after that transaction occurred. 
Records were usually up to date and 
reflected recent operations. With 
the tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume of business, however, this 
method became strangling and im- 
practical. Errors increased, records 
were lost, and clerks fell behind the 
pace of incoming transactions. Ma- 
chine accounting and the punched 
card came to the rescue ; but in order 
for this new method to be economic, 
batch processing was required. It 
simply did not pay to process in- 
dividual transactions, to take a single 
punched card and machine process 
all affected accounts. Now, with the 
new equipment, accounting methods 
have come full circle. The advan- 
tages of the _ historical, logical 
method of accounting—in-line 
have been combined with the speeds, 
economies, and accuracies of elec- 
tronic data processing. 
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BINDING PUNCH 


THE GENERAL BINDING Corporation 
of Chicago, producers of manual and 
power equipment for plastic book 
binding is now in production on a 
new portable electric punching unit. 
Called the Power-A-Matic, this new 
unit punches rectangular holes in the 
sheets of paper to be bound with any 
model of the company’s plastic bind- 
ing equipment or metal loose leaf 
folders. It offers greatly increased 
work capacity at lower cost. 

The Power-A-Matic punch is 
newly designed for space economy 
and simplified operation. It requires 
only one and one-half square feet 











of space and can be operated on any 
desk or table top. Anyone can oper- 
ate it—no special skill or experience 
is necessary. 

Engineered for heavy production, 
the Power-A-Matic is equipped with 
a % H.P., 115-230V, single phase, 
sixty-second electric motor with au- 
tomatic overload protection. It can 
punch more sheets per lift—more 
lifts per minute—more sheets per 
hour. It has a punching area of 
twelve inches. Harmonizing with 
modern office design, the machine 
is attractively styled and finished in 
green hammered baked enamel. 
Free illustrated literature is available. 


OFFSET DUPLICATOR 


AN AUTOMATIC OFFSET duplicator 
designed specifically for office use 
by Ditto, Incorporated is expected 
to fill certain gaps in insurance 
paperwork savings, which until 
now, posed a challenge to systems 
engineers. 

Specific advantages are as fol- 
lows: 
1. Speed, from 4,500 to 8,000 im- 
pressions per hour. 
2. Permanent black-on-white copies. 
3. Self-duplicating, which enables 
the machine to use a_ nearly-ex- 
hausted master to make another 
new master. 


4. Wide paper stock range, includ- 
ing thicknesses from onion skin to 
ledger cards, without manual adjust- 
ment. 


5. Versatility, covering everything 
from simple typewritten material 
to bulletins, letters, complicated 
sketches, line drawings, and _ half- 
tone photos. 

6. Re-usability, permitting a master 
to be filed and used again later, 
with additional information entered, 
if necessary. 


7. Simplicity, with all controls ac- 
cessible from the front of the ma- 
chine, and no wrenches or special 
tools needed. 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany and its sixty-five branches of- 
fices use the system for group, auto. 
liability, and burglary policy issu- 
ance. On the group policies, by en- 
tering all initial information on a 
Ditto master, Travelers reduced 
twenty-eight separate writings to 
one. The single master, filling the 
front and back of a 9 x 12-inch 
form, produces copies for group 
accounting, actuarial, claim, group 
history, formula, and regular ac- 
counting. 


For auto policies, Travelers again 
uses a one-writing master to produce 
all copies needed—policy, proposal 
and declaration, branch registra- 
tion, index, actuarial, etc. 


Preparation of the master for off- 
set duplicating is simple and re- 
quires no special training. For most 
duplicating purposes, a paper mat 
is used, costing about 2% cents. 
Using a lithographic ribbon in the 
typewriter, or a lithographic pen or 
pencil, the writer makes all the en- 
tries needed. Errors are corrected 
easily with a pencil eraser. No 
special correction fluids, cleansers, 
or other compounds are needed. 
Paper mats can be supplied pre- 
printed with forms, so that entries 
can be made in the proper place. 


The completed master is then 
clamped to the drum of the machine. 
The operator flicks five keys in suc- 
cession, which automatically starts 
ink and moisture flowing, raises the 
impression paper into position, and 
starts feeding. Copies are delivered 
face up in front of the operator. A 
remote control unit is available 
which automatically regulates all 
operations of the machine. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 
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Through Lower Costs 
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With Mechanized Filing 


Remington Rand CONVE-FILERS® ef- 
fect a payroll saving of close to 40% 
at Independent Life & Accident In- 
surance Co. of Jacksonville, Florida. 
On top of this, with most of the 
physical fatigue eliminated, turn- 
over is reduced 50% and the high 
cost of training new workers is 
saved. Prior to the installation of 
CONVE-FILERS, this company, with 
more than 1,500,000 life policies in 
force, was required to spend a great 
deal of clerical time to make 100,000 
weekly premium payment changes 
on the punched cards which control 
its policy status. Clerks spent 58% 
of their time filing, checking and 
pulling the cards. Nearly half of this 
time was consumed in walking to 
and from the file cabinets, locating 
the proper drawers, and opening and 
closing them! 

Now all cards are housed in 
CONVE-FILERS. The clerk remains 
comfortably seated at all times. A 
touch of her toe to the control pedal 
and the tray containing any desired 
card of the 175,000 in her section 
FLOWS into position directly in 
front of her—both hands free at all 
times for productive work. This is 
an EXCLUSIVE feature of CONVE- 
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FILER—one no other mechanized unit 
can offer. Following an initial sav- 
ing which more than paid for the 
CONVE-FILERS, $36,000 is being 
saved every year. Get this interest- 
ing Case History — circle CH928. 


Union Central Life 
Saves Time and Money 
with KARDEX° 
by Consolidating 
Premium History, 
Dividend and Loan Records 


Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was able 
to release 32 personnel from its Pre- 
mium Accounting Department (re- 
ducing that staff from 107 to 75 
persons) as a result of consolidation 
into one KARDEX file of all records 
necessary to effective premium ac- 
counting. 

Union Central found its punched- 
card method improved with KARDEX. 
It held off installation of the KARDEX 
until its punched-card operation had 
been brought completely up-to-date. 
KARDEX has not only reduced the 





time required to check premium 
notices but also to reduce the proc- 
essing time of agency r-ports. Vis- 
ible signals of the KARDEX slides 
make this possible. The KARDEX 
slides contain a policy title card and 
a folded, three-faced premium and 
dividend accounting card for each of 
its more than 300,000 policyholders, 
to whom approximately 500,000 
notices are mailed annually. Union 
Central estimates that “the KARDEX 
equipment will have paid for itself 
in 3 vears from the time of installa- 
tion.” Get the fully detailed Case 
History on Union Central Life — 
circle CH1045 on the coupon. 


Close-Up Of KARDEX Slide. Permanent 
signals immediately to right of signal- 
digit agency code, identify the billing 
cycle. Signals in right halves of visible 
margins, designate mode of payment 
and anniversary month. Two of the 
punched-card monthly payment sig- 
nals, covering the entire 1 to 12 months’ 
scale, show June and January anni- 
versary respectively. 


Remington Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2048, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


| | 
| Kindly send literature circled. 
| CH928 CH1045 i 
Name — — 
| Title | 
Company | 
| Address_ | 
| City. Fe | 
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Check List—from page 3! 


used in the program of training and 
upgrading ? 

Small companies have the handi- 
cap that they are not equipped to 
conduct classes in subjects which 
might be helpful in improving job 
skills. However, colleges, univer- 
sities and business schools conduct 
night classes in office and industrial 
management, finance, 
marketing and some basic insurance 


personnel, 


courses. These courses are usually 
taught by competent practitioners in 
the respective fields and are avail- 
able on a low fee basis as an aid 
to industry training in respect to 
broadening the employees’ educa- 
tional They augment, but 
do not obviate the requirement of 
specific on the job training. 

11. Has management used training 
to improve work habits? Many 
companies such as Remington-Rand, 
Underwood, Burroughs, Standard 
Register and others, have produced 
films on work simplification, filing 
and other of office work 
which are available to industry for 
use in group meetings and training 
sessions. These films and others 
which are available make excellent 
training aids for improving work 
habits and attitudes. 

12. 


base. 


aspects 


Has delegation of duties (by 
management) been used as a means 
of training (key personnel) ? 

13. Is management available for con- 
sultation with the employees on per- 
sonnel matters, work problems and 
personal problems ? 

14. Is receptive to 
ideas originating in the organization ? 
Is management aware of the pos- 
sibilities of improving work meth- 
ods by means of tapping the em- 
ployees’ interest and enthusiasm for 
betterment (and also personal 
reward) ? 


management 


15. Are work standards developed 
so that the employees’ productivity 
can be measured or compared to an 
acceptable standard ? 

Training is a three-edged instru- 
ment—(1) it helps management by 
cutting the costs of breaking in the 
new employees, and (2) it raises 
the productive capacity of the em- 
ployees thereby reducing unit costs, 
and (3) it helps the employees to 
higher earnings through upgrading 
and higher skills. 
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NETWORK DICTATION 


A NEW “DICTATION PLANNING Serv- 
ice” has been designed by The Gray 
Manufacturing Company to show at 
a glance how telephone network dic- 
tation can speed paper work and cut 
correspondence costs. 


Using colored charts and stickers 
picturing office personnel and recom- 
mended installations of PhonAudo- 
graph telephone dictation equipment, 
Gray sales engineers, on the basis 
of answers to five routine questions 
about the firm’s current method and 
volume of dictation, can prepare a 
plan tailored to the individual needs 
of any given organization. 


Under the PhonAudograph sys- 
tem, a central recording unit serves 
one or more dictators through tele- 
phone-like handsets. The user has 
complete, though remote, control of 
the recorder through pushbuttons on 
the handset. The number of dic- 
tators per recording unit is deter- 
mined by the amount of correspond- 
ence each normally handles, taking 
into consideration national averages 
compiled by Gray engineers. 

It is claimed a typical PhonAudo- 
graph installation serving eight or 
nine executives can.save a company 
almost $6,000 per year, over and 
above the cost of the equipment un- 
der Gray’s rent-purchase plan, which 
requires no initial capital investment. 
The cost can be as low as $4.50 per 
month per dictator. 


But the beauty of the new “Dic- 
tation Planning Service,” according 
to Gray sales engineers, is the clear, 
pictorial chart, which tells the whole 
story without a lot of words. 


PROCESSING DATA 


IN A NEW BOOK, “Electronic Data 
Processing For Business and In- 
dustry,” Richard G. Canning cate- 
gorizes electronic data processing 
as regular capital equipment which 
can be evaluated practically and re- 
alistically for an effective course of 
action. 


Covering the planning period, 
Mr. Canning enters the scene at the 
time management’s interest hegins, 


and follows through to the presenta- 
tion at the conference table of a pro- 
posed plan of action. The book’s 
language is that of management, 
but Canning writes without stinting 
on the technical accuracy of engi- 
neering points. He emphasizes the 
results of electronic data processing, 
and provides only those details of 
the equipment that are necessary to 
apply the machines to business prob- 
lems. Describing several major 
“patterns’—those now on_ the 
market as well as those in the offing 
—the author fits the various ma- 
chines into their proper place within 
these patterns. 

The volume covers briefly the 
basic operations of electronic com- 
puters and describes the method of 
instructing the machine to perform 
varied clerical operations. 


Operations Research 


In addition to considering the 
use of electronics for clerical opera- 
tions, Mr. Canning points out its 
logical connection with operations 
research. Actual examples indicate 
the principles of setting up certain 
repetitive management decisions in 
a form suitable for machine com- 
putation. Once the overall electronic 
system is laid out, the book explains 
how available commercial electronic 
systems measure up to a company’s 
specifications. Here, Canning pre- 
sents the operating characteristics 
of the major commercial systems— 
including the proven practical meth- 
ods of leading systems planners in 
the country—and takes a look at 
electronic system improvements now 
nearing solution. In conclusion, the 
book summarizes a suggested pro- 
gram for obtaining a reliable sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Canning, a partner in Can- 
ning, Sisson and Associates is also 
associate research engineer at the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles. His book reflects the thor- 
ough practical background previ- 
ously gained as an electronics engi- 
neer. 


Electronic Data Processing For 
Rusiness and Industry, by Richard 
G. Canning, 332 pp.—Price, $7.00. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 
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Electronics—from page 34 


The following questions are some 
of those which have been asked me 
concerning our electronics operation. 
The answers may clarify some of 
the details of such operations. 

Question: Did Keystone decide 
whether to utilize tapes? 

Answer: We are not going to 
utilize tapes but are going to use 
the punch card input. We are not 
indifferent to the use of tapes. It 
is merely due to the fact that we feel 
with our particular volume, our pur- 
pose can be achieved with the results 
that we can receive from a punch 
card input. We do not require the 
additional speed that you can obtain 
from the use of the magnetic tapes. 
Consequently, from an economic 
standpoint, there is no need incur- 
ring the extra cost in order to 
obtain that excessive speed. We 
will probably use tapes when our 
volume warrants the additional ex- 
penditure. 

Question: Will the  tabulating 
man when he becomes a computer 
man, be paid more highly? 


Answer: I have no question but 
that he will be more highly paid. 
He should and I’m sure he will. 

Question: In your opinion will 
installations of electronic equipment 
swing the trend away from or to- 
wards decentralization ? 

Answer: I’m certain that elec- 
tronics will emphasize the impor- 
tance of standardization. Whether it 
will be centralization or decentrali- 
zation is a matter of opinion. I am 
sure it will swing toward centraliza- 
tion as far as that section of the 
work is concerned that has to do 
with data processing—the computer 
itself, for the reason that your unit 
cost becomes lower if your volume 
can justify the larger machines. You 
can obtain a lower unit cost for 
the 700 series of IBM and the large 
Univac than you can from IBM 650 
or the Univac File Computer. Con- 
sequently, it is better to centralize 
the work that is going through that 
computer as much as physically 
possible, instead of spreading it 
around through a number of smaller 
units. On the other hand, the fact 
that you can easily convert the 
source documents to punch cards, 
or tape, or use wireless lines for 
transmission to the computer center 
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You get safety and greater office 
efficiency when you buy Tiffany. 
Open top design moves annoying 
machine noises away from opera- 
tor. Solid angle or square tubular 
steel construction, reinforced 
throughout, stops shakes, provides 
firm foundation for practically all 
office machines. Concealed casters 
eliminate accidents; smooth edge 
framework prevents snagged hose 
and scratches. 


With 2 
drop leaves— 
Model 8002 


MODEL 
8000 






Often Imitated... 
Never Duplicated 


Write for full 
color brochure 


will facilitate the decentralization of 
originating service facilities. 

Question: Your statements on 
cooperatives indicate that you think 
the small outfits will handle its prob- 
lems through them, if not, are the 
short-comings because of the pro- 
motional aspects ? 

Answer: I haven’t studied that 
sufficiently to give you a definite 
answer on it. As far as I know 
there is not one of these cooperatives 
that are actually in operation. It 
does present possibilities for the 






At better dealers everywhere. 


TIFFANY STANDS 
WILL STOP THE GHAKES': 


in your office... and give you 


.». Happier Machine Operators 


... Maximum Office Efficiency 


.». Safety for Office Machines! 


With | 
drop leaf— 
Model 5000 





MODEL 5002 


MODEL 5002—Heavy metal castings form 
solid base for stand, cover retractable, posi- 
tive-action casters. 4-cup open top locks 
machine base in place; reduces noise and 
vibration. Drop leaves attach flush with top 
or low for posting tray. 


MODEL 8000—Hetavy-duty stand with the 
"plus" features never before available. De- 
sgned especially for today's heavier electric 
office machines . .. completely vibration- 
free with tremendous strength through super 
rigidity of construction. ‘King-size" drop 
leaf. Foot pedal easily retracts casters. |- 
piece top adjusts for almost all machine 
bases. 


Models 5000, 5002, 8000 and 8002 also 
available 35/2" high for stand up work. 






smaller concerns that cannot get 
into electronics on their own. If 
this equipment provides the results 
that we hope it can, it will give 
vour larger competitors advantages. 
The only way you can offset this 
advantage is through some coop- 
erative venture. However, it is not 
only the promotional aspects that are 
difficult, although it is certainly dif- 
ficult to get neighbors scattered in 
an area to go into a joint venture. 
However, even if you do arrange a 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Verti-Fite 


Trademark 


THE LOWEST COST, 
MOST EFFICIENT 
SYSTEM FOR FILING 
ACTIVE RECORDS 


The ‘‘Verti-File’’ open shelf filing 
system couples the economy of a low 
capital investment with=high speed 
filing efficiency. This system is most 
suitable for new installations, but if 
you are adding to your present filing 
set-up, it is easily adaptable to all 
filing methods. 


Why not have our literature and 
prices in front of you? 


WRITE 
FOR NEW 
BROCHURE 


AND PRICES 
on 


“VERTI-FILE”’ 


DELUXE 
METAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

454 Struthers St. WARREN, PA. 


A DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of library shelving, industrial 
shelving, and factory furniture for over @ 
quarter of a century. 
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Electronics—Continued 


group, you will still have problems. 
You will be required to accomme- 
date your flow of work to the overall 
scheduling of industries that may be 
entirely unrelated to your own. | 
think it has possibilities but I am 
not too enthusiastic. As a matter 
of fact, in respect to the future, we 
don’t know what equipment will be 
introduced by the manufacturers 
that will cover the needs of the 
smaller companies. This may again 
help to eliminate the demands for 
these cooperatives. I know in my 
own case, the introduction of the 
medium sized computer quicklv 
cooled my ardor for such a develop- 
ment. Cooperative ventures have 
considerable possibilities, but they 
will demand much study to avert 
inherent dangers. 


Question: Does your program- 
ming contemplate such things as 
complete change in future rate 
structure ? 

Answer: Naturally, if there was 
a complete change in the rate struc- 
ture we would revise our rate pro- 
gramming. However, that is not 
too much of a major task once we 
have our programming steps estab- 
lished. The time required to change 
the program will be in direct pro- 
portion to the extent of the change 
in the rate formula. Minor changes 
can be effected in the program easier 
than you can re-wire present tabu- 
lating plug-boards. I believe rating 
boards will consider the impact on 
electronic equipment when making 
future changes in the rating plans. 

Question: What per cent dollar 
saving overall is reasonable to ex- 
pect ? 

Answer: I haven’t the slightest 
idea, and I don’t think anyone else 
does. We felt we would be con- 
tent if this one operation of policy 
rating and writing would produce 
a break-even result, and then we 
could secure a return on our in- 
vestment as we applied additional 
procedures through either a dollar 
saving or obtaining information that 
we do not now produce. What you 
will want in the way of a return 
will vary from your next door 
neighbor. It depends just how 
quickly you want your investment 
repaid. You may recover your in- 
vestment in terms of additional in- 


formation instead of in terms of 
dollars. 
Ouestion: How long would a 


conversion take from present tab- 
ulating equipment to a computer? 

Answer: It will take us approxi- 
mately two years. We started at 
the beginning of 1955 and would 
like to be in operation by January 1, 
1957. That means we have to re- 
ceive equipment by November of 
this year and in the summer we 
have to start ordering the new 
forms. 

Question: How much will it cost? 

Answer: As far as we are con- 
cerned, I estimate on spending ap- 
proximately four man-years, and 
that is small as compared to many 
estimates. The time will vary ac- 
cording to the complexity of your 
operation, as well as how many jobs 
you are trying to do at one time. 
I feel that the operation we are 
trying to program is fairly complex, 
but we are limiting the study to 
that one operation. The cost over 
this two year period will approxi- 
mate $30,000 from a cost accounting 
standpoint. However, we are not 
actually spending $30,000 over and 
above what we would have spent 
if we had not pursued this study. 
We did not hire any additional 
employees, but are using these three 
men from our present staff. Nat- 
urally, their assistants were given 
more responsibilities with conse- 
quent additional compensation. 

Question: Do you plan to keep 
some tab equipment after the com- 
puter is in operation? 

Answer: We are. going to retain 
our entire tab installation with the 
exception of the 602A. In fact, the 
first year we will probably have 
more key-punch machines than at 
present, due to having some duplica- 
tion in that period. After the first 
vear we will be able to eliminate 
many of our key-punch and our 
verifying machines. Keep in mind 
that our operation for the electronic 
equipment is presently being done 
manually, and so it has no effect 
on the procedures being processed 
on our tabulating machines. Subse- 
quent conversion of these. methods 
to electronics may reduce our tabu- 
lating installation. 

Question: To what extent would 
the members of the electronic com- 
mittee be freed from their regular 
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assignments to pursue their survey ? 


Answer: We did build up their 
assistants in order to give them over on 
1 more free time. The tabulating man 
; was at least free 95% of his time | e * 
? to concentrate on this study. The | 
: man in charge of our underwriting mak & li : 
t is still in charge of that department 
1 and we did not free him officially 
from his duties. He was in an ad- 





























. visory capacity although he has 
f spent a great deal of time on the i 
e problem. Our internal auditor still 
. does that work but to a lesser de- 
gree. I would say that the tabulat- | 
? ing department head was 95% freed | & id 
a. from his duties, the underwriter was | 
freed probably about 40% and 20% 
d for the internal auditor. 
Question: Have you studied the 
a problem of buying versus leasing? 
. Answer: We are going to lease, nt 
S of course, as far as IBM is con- 
>. cerned, although we might change | 
e our mind when we know their pur- | 
7 chase terms. We are planning to 
m lease the equipment from either mo fea a a 
. manufacturer as explained in the | 
a next question. | 
g _ Question: How do you have to) When the impressive appearance of PLoveR Bonn is so 
xt judge whether you are going to buy | : ‘ ‘ : . ; 
4 oe lean? | inexpensive, there’s no need to put up with ordinary paper 
it Answer: Many factors influence | for your company’s letterheads and policies. 
: this decision. One is your cash posi- | : 
é then as to whither a pc ae! Deliberately formulated and processed to achieve func- 
i vest that much cash in the equip-| tional beauty, PLOvER Bonp is bathed in filtered, washed, 
t- ment. That is not the reason why | heated and precisely metered air as it floats through the 
. hr ihe _— ta — pinta massive dryer. Here, its exclusive, distinguished Qualitex 
cases. Despite careful planning, any finish is imparted. ae ee ee 
= = « 
’ “ae ae ie ee Pig, For sharper, cleaner printed : _— Bon is pegs : 
the equipment during the initial and typewritten impressions, ° pt oe ve oa 4 ° 
a stages. There is also the problem of PLovER Bonp is continuously * i ache ” _ <4 
he obsolescence if you buy. I prefer the scanned in production by the $ ivory laid; white opaque; ° 
aK more conservative policy of limit- Aemalinn Wea ie | sl dee iidinn ee © 
ing our obligation to spend $5,000 ecuRay. This atomic-age in- ¢ ally . ° 
ve to $10,000 a month during this ex- strument assures uniformity : 48 your Plover Bonp . 
at : : : : e distributor for freesample § 
t perimental period, rather than in- of paper weight and thickness * jook or write WHITING- ° 
vesting three to four hundred thou- . ° ; ° 
‘st di oh h never before possible. * PLOVER PaPeR CoMPANY, $ 
oe san co anata, st ase. © 11 WuITING Roap, 
a Question: How long did the team ° Srevens Point, WIs- ° 
ad work on the program to arrive at S eek : 
: this letter of intent stage for the : . : 
= two manufacturers selected? permanized seeee seeeecees 
oA Answer: The team did not work 
sd on the program at all before we 
' took that step. We investigated, we 
el knew what our normal require- 
we ments were, and we were easily 
- able to narrow the field to these Y 
id two medium-size computers. 
m- 
lar Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter,” June, 1956, 
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TELETYPE DATA 
PROCESSING 


A NEW, SPECIALLY DESIGNED tele- 
type set-up for office automation has 
been put into successful operation 
on a pilot basis at the Diamond 
\lkali Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Incorporating the latest wire “send- 
ing-receiving” equipment, the in- 
tegrated data processing system 
mechanizes repetitive office paper 
work and cuts in half the time nec- 
essary to process an order through 
its complete cycle. 

Jointly developed by Diamond 
Alkali Company, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
the nation’s first complete “IDP” 
order-shipping-invoicing system will 
erase distances by linking head- 
quarters in Cleveland with nine 
branch sales offices and_ thirteen 
plants from Texas to New York. 
With IDP, nearly 80% of the office 
paper work involved in handling 
customer orders will be automati- 
cally transmitted and_ self-perpetu- 
ated from their points of origination, 
through scheduling and_ ultimate 
teletypewriting of shipping papers 
and invoices. Possibility of human 
error is virtually eliminated. 


Heavy Savings 


It is estimated IDP will result 
in an annual saving of thirty thou- 
sand dollars as well as a more ac- 
curate means of inventory control, 
improved production planning and 
more efficient scheduling of ship- 
ments. Where it once took days to 
move an average order by mail, it 
now will take only a few minutes 
with the tape-actuated machine that 
transcribes seventy-five words per 
minute on specially prepared forms. 

Elements of this advanced system 
include the “stunt box,” a program- 
ming “robot’’ which pauses at pre- 
determined stops and serves as a 
“memory box” for information that 
is to be added, changed or elim- 
inated. A second unique feature, 
called a “flip-flop” for lack of a 
better name, is an electro-mechanical 
device for integrating the informa- 
tion contained on two tapes into a 
single tape. Other features incor- 
porated in the teletype unit include 
the “vertical form-out’—a device 
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ior aligning new forms into proper 
teletyping position; and a “horizon- 
tal tab,” which operates much like 
the typewriter’s tabular key, but on 
a completely automatic basis. 
Representing another “first” in 
teletype operations is the simulta- 
neous production of symbol-coded 
bill of lading and shipping forms. 
This ‘simplification replaces dual 
product listings on the forms, mak- 
ing possible still further time sav- 
ings. As a result of these and other 
innovations, the specially-engineered 
system accomplishes a host of auto- 
matic operations using a maximum 
of forty-two functional codes and 
controls in contrast to the five pre- 
viously available in such equipment. 
The versatile equipment now has 
the ability to “answer” many of the 
unsolved problems associated with 
complex forms in wire telegraphy. 


Further Development 


While IDP is now in successful 
operation on a pilot basis, it is ex- 
pected to facilitate the development 
of an_ electronically-controlled-and- 
operated system for complete data 
integrating and processing within 
the next twelve months. 

Diamond systems personnel al- 
ready are working toward the devel- 
opment of a medium-size electronic 
computer which will digest by-prod- 
uct tapes from the IDP system and 
electronically store the information 
until it is needed for the prepara- 
tion of various accounting state- 
ments and reports. 

Checking of prices, freight rates 
and associated data required in proc- 
essing orders will be handled elec- 
tronically. At the same time, the 
computer will maintain current bal- 
ances of sales information, cate- 
gorized by customer, products sold, 
and salesman responsible for the 
order. 


THE IDEAL BOSS 


| OFFICE WORKERS COULD HIRE their 
own bosses, what would they be 
like? 

To find the answers, the National 
Office Management Association, pro- 
fessional society of sixteen thousand 
office executives—the bosses them- 
selves—distributed twenty thousand 


questionnaires to office workers all 
over the United States and Canada, 
analyzed 6,537 replies and came up 
with some answers that “might have 
been expected,” some that were 
surprising and some that were—to 
say the least—somewhat disturbing. 
Based on the study, the following 
composite picture of the “ideal boss” 
has been put together by NOMA 
officials : 


Composite Picture 


A man between 40 and 49 with a 
high degree of managerial skill who 
is eminently fair to workers with 
a good deal of common sense. Where 
there are a lot of older women, he 
should also be possessed of a par- 
ticularly high degree of intelligence. 
Where there are a lot of young 
women, on the other hand, an under- 
standing nature is a big help. Ex- 
perience is desirable but not ab- 
solutely essential except to older 
men, perhaps. He doesn’t have to 
be very energetic—as a matter of 
fact, laziness isn’t held against him, 
and he doesn’t need much of a 
sense of humor unless he has a lot 
of older women under him. If he 
is impatient, most of the workers 
won't mind, but they won’t stand 
for his being unjust. They want 
him to be ready with a pat on the 
back for good work, and to sort 
of let people know what’s going on 
in the business. 


First Name Basis 


In offices where there are a lot 
of young people, a boss with a 
superior sort of an attitude has 
several strikes against him; where 
there are a lot of older workers, 
lying is absolutely “out.” 

While he shouldn’t be too stuck-up 
to call workers by their first names, 
they don’t mind too much if he 
wants to be “mistered.” Most 
workers, particularly the younger 
women, can take stubbornness in 
their stride, while the older workers 
don’t hold a tendency to ‘temper’ 
against a boss if he is OK in other 
ways. 

At least, that’s what over six 
thousand and five hundred office 
workers say, and five thousand add 
“they would hire themselves for 
their own job if they were the 
bosses.” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and -services may be had without 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
Sf. 
143. 
oa. 
as. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 


60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
jan 
ze, 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 


Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 

. Pens 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 


. Pencils 


. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83 
85 
86 
87 
88 


. Copyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90 


. Cord Cover 


91. 
92. 


Holder 
Index 


94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

12; 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 


14] 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Protection Servic 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slir 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


127. Filing Systems 


64 
115 
65 
66 


. Office Planning 
. Photocopying 

. Record System 
. Sales Incentive: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 
132 
116 
103 


130. 
BBY, 
104. 

Pcie 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


. Accident Diagramming 
. Advertising Blotters 

. Advertising Specialties 
. Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wollets 
Promotional Gifts 


Silencer for Dictating 
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Policyholders—from page 23 


special clearance and messenger 
service so that all remaining actions 
are taken in immediate succession 
to ensure that the settlement check 
is mailed the same day. 

It occasionally happens that a 
case may have to be removed from 
the routine work flow and referred 
out of the settlement division for 
some special action. This, of course, 
increases the number of steps needed 
to process the case and increases the 
exposure to delay beyond the time 
goal. To minimize the chance of 
delay, a red tag which prominently 
displays the goal date is attached 
to the case before it is released. 
This tag stays attached to the case 
until it is completely processed and 
serves aS a reminder to everyone 
involved that special attention may 
be necessary to complete the proc- 
essing within the time goal limit. 

The success of this whole program 
depends a great deal upon the effec- 
tiveness of the effort to make every- 
one involved in the program as 
fully conscious as possible of dates 
and particularly of the goal date. 
To help accomplish this, notices are 
prominently displayed on wall boards 
in the section which read as follows: 
“Cases to be settled today were re- 
ceived (date).” This date is changed 
daily. 

In order to be able to tell how 
the quality of service in general is 
being maintained, some sort of test 
check is essential. Our cash sur- 
render are being checked 
for promptness and accuracy by a 
unit of test checkers who are en- 
gaged full time in checking several 
aspects of a variety of transactions. 
Because they are full time test 
checkers, they are entirely independ- 
ent of any responsibility for the 
promptness or accuracy with which 
the work is performed. They report 
directly to the division management. 
The fact that the test checking unit 
is independent of the section where 
the cash surrender processing takes 
place is an important factor in guar- 
anteeing reliable test check results. 
Obviously if the test check were 
made by personnel within the sec- 
tion there might be reluctance to 
report delays on the part of those 
with whom they work in close as- 
sociation, The most important con- 
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cases 


siderations in the selection of our 
test check personnel are experience, 
knowledge, personality, reliability, 
and the ability to be objective. 

The test check is made each day 
and the resulting records are sum- 
marized each week. Random sam- 
ples of finished cases are taken at 
different times each day and are 
large enough to permit a reasonably 
accurate over-all record for the 
week. The cases test checked are 
classified according to the number 
of days taken to handle, from the 
date of receipt to and including the 
date the check is sent. The classi- 
fication shows the number of test 
checked cases handled in one diy, 
two days, and so on. Cases requiring 
more than four days to process are 
considered particularly delayed. 


An Overall Picture 


At four-week intervals the total 
of delayed cases found in the test 
checking is projected to an estimate 
of the actual number of delayed cases 
for that interval. The purpose of 
this is to give management an over- 
all picture of actual conditions. In 
addition, a further calculation is 
made at four-week intervals to show 
how many days were required to 
handle 99% of the cases. This helps 
to maintain control over any badly 
delayed cases which, because of their 
very small number, might otherwise 
be lost sight of in the records. 
Ninety-nine percent rather than 
100% was selected as the criterion 
to avoid the possibility of one freak 
case distorting the record. 

Individual delayed cases are re- 
ferred by the test checker to a 
supervisor who makes an analysis 
listing the different operations by 
which the case was affected and the 
time required for each. For ex- 
ample, this analysis may show that 
all steps were completed within the 
normal schedule except one—un- 
necessary special data was requested 
from another division. The super- 
visor will then explain the error to 
the person responsible and perhaps 
arrange for further training if such 
need is indicated. If the delay was 
caused by an error made outside the 
section, the supervisor refers the 
case to the corresponding supervisor 
in the section involved who takes 
similar corrective action. 


It is possible, however, that the 
study of individual cases does not 
always sufficiently point up a general 
condition. Because of this the 
supervisor at four-week intervals 
summarizes his analysis of delayed 
cases. This summary shows for each 
section the time used for processing 
their part of the cases. For example, 
the record will show with regard to 
the determination of policy status 
how many of these cases were com- 
pleted within the expected time, how 
many were delayed, and how badly. 
These records are distributed to the 
management of the units involved 
and followed up to see that any 
needed action to correct an unsatis- 
factory condition is taken. 

The regular test check reports for 
all cases test checked are reviewed 
weekly by management for trends 
and indications of needed further 
analysis and corrective action. Be- 
cause the reports are available very 
shortly after the cases in the report 
were handled, management is able, 
where necessary, to apply remedial 
measures early. This may be a 
matter of further training where, for 
example, a change in rules or pro- 
cedure has been misinterpreted; or 
it may be a matter of staff adjust- 
ment where a particular unit has 
abnormal absence, or it may be some 
other condition that needs attention, 
if it has not already been attended to. 

Good service, of course, should 
not stop with the processing of the 
case in the home office. The real 
objective is to get the cash surrender 
check into the hands of the policy- 
holder as soon as possible. With this 
in mind, all cash surrender checks, 
whether mailed direct to the policy- 
holder or to the district office, are 
sent by air mail in areas where air 
mail has a time advantage. More- 
over, where the need is sufficiently 
urgent, the home office may author- 
ize the local manager by telephone or 
telegraph to advance the cash sur- 
render value to the policyholder, and 
arrangements are made to reimburse 
the manager later. In fact, all district 
managers have blanket authority, 
under specified conditions, to ad- 
vance to the policyholder as much 
as 75% of the cash surrender value 
of industrial policies if they find 
urgent need for money in the home. 

Occasionally, it is necessary to 
ask the policyholder or the local 
district office for additional data or 
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information before the transaction 
can be completed in the normal 
routine. Because this tends to delay 
delivery of the cash surrender value 
to the policyholder, special precau- 
tions are taken to reduce the number 
of such requests to a minimum. 
Thus, before any such request is 
actually made, the case is reviewed 
by a supervisor who decides first 
whether the additional data or in- 
formation can be waived as an ex- 
ception to the general rules. If an 
exception cannot be made, the super- 
visor then decides how the informa- 
tion can be obtained with the least 
amount of delay or inconvenience 
to the policyholder. Periodically, all 
such cases are studied to determine 
whether any liberalizations in rules 
or procedure can be made to permit 
a higher percentage of cases to go 
through in the normal routine. 

The responsibility of giving better 
service to policyholders is one that 
allows no room for complacency. 
However good the present service 
given by any company, it could 
undoubtedly be improved. In this 
connection the trend towards mech- 
anization and electronics suggests 
new possibilities and offers some 
challenging problems for the future. 
Additional mechanization will un- 
doubtedly improve efficiency and 
lower costs, and it is reasonable to 
expect that it can also be made to 
lower the time needed for trans- 
actions. But whatever changes the 
future may bring, it seems certain 
that controls over promptness of 
service will always be needed, and 
that every advance in procedures 
and systems for doing the work will 
only increase that need. 





CORRECTION 


IN OUR MARCH ISSUE, under the 
title “Federal Bills’ it was reported 
that present Federal laws prohibited 
the use of the word “National” 
among others in the names of newly 
formed insurance companies. It has 
since been pointed out to us that this 
word is specifically excepted by 
amendment of July 3, 1952, to Sec- 
tion 709, Title 18, United States 
Code. 
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They're going 
| going 
going 


AND SOON THEY'LL BE GONE! 


We're talking about the 
1956 editions of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO: 


THE COMPEND 


America's outstanding rate book for over 60 years! Premium rates 
and dividend scales for 98°, of the life insurance in force! 


‘ 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Your indispensable programming tool! All the latest changes on 
every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 leading companies. More 
information than the policies themselves show! 


THE COMPEND—$4.50 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—$7.00 


Order 'em today—while they last! 


To: Flitcraft, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me right away 
copies of THE COMPEND at $4.50 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS at $7.00 


Name 





Address 





City Zone State 








(Group your orders and save! We'll be glad to tell -you about quantity rates! 
And your biggest discounts come if your home office has a grouping arrangement 
with Flitcraft!) 
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New Publications—from page !0 


How to Get Industrial and Business 
Publicity by Charles E. St. Thomas. 


This book tells the step-by-step 
methods by which a firm can make 
use of effective publicity. It is not 
concerned with why a publicity op- 
eration is necessary but rather with 
how such a function can be organized 
and run most efficiently. The book 
is addressed particularly to those 
smaller firms to which good publi- 
city can bring direct results, but 1s 
also extremely valuable for all busi- 
ness personnel connected with pub- 
lic relations. 

\Ithough the 
publicity for industrial 
principles 
are applicable to an insurance or- 


deals with 
firms, the 
described 


le I kx 
and practices 


ganization with the proper inter- 
pretation, 

The author points out that pub- 
licity has many faces and is a twin 
brother to many other company ac- 
tivities. He describes how it goes 
hand-in-hand with the building of 
the company name and that of its 
products. The tving-in of publicity 
with sales, with community relations 





Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company provides the most 


complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 
market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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and with merchandising activities is 
covered. 

The author, long a public rela- 
tions expert, is manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for a major 
industry, president of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. He is a graduate of the 
University of Maine and of Columbia 
Graduate School and has lectured 
at the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State University, Wayne 
University and the University of 
Detroit. 

166 pages; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Chilton Company, 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. 


The Consolidated Chart of Insurance 
Organizations—|! 956 edition. 


This chart combines the reports 
of 384 fraternal societies, life insur- 
ance companies and life associations. 
It gives extensive portions of their 
complete reports to tlie state insur- 
ance departments, together with the 
rates for insurance of the first two 
systems and the gain and loss ex- 
hibits for 182 life companies. The 
financial and insurance reports in- 
clude 90 items on fraternal insurance 
societies, 90 on life insurance com- 
panies and 90 on life associations. — 

94 pages; $1.75 per copy in ma- 
nila binding and $2.00 per copy in 
red flexible covers. Published by the 
Fraternal Monitor, 537 Powers 
Bldq., Rochester 14, N.Y. 


Insanity, Suicide and Accident In- 
surance by George I. Swetlow. 


In this monograph which was 
published serially in the Insurance 
Advocate, Dr. Swetlow character- 
izes judicial precedent on suicide 
deaths covered by accident and 
health policies as a hodge-podge 
based upon out-moded, judge de- 
creed assumptions which do not 
square with the present day under- 
standing of the motives and psycho- 
logical urges which lead to suicide. 
He calls for a new approach through 
the formulation of revised policy 
language, and concludes that the 
need to fashion clear and unambigu- 


ous exclusionary language for the 
suicide clauses of accident and health 
insurance policies is vital for the 
insurance industry not only from the 
angle of good public relations but 
also to reduce the volume of litiga- 
tion arising from accidental death 
benefit claims. Dr. Swetlow’s sug- 
gestions follow the doctrine ex- 
pounded in the 1954 case of Durham 
vs. United States. In essence this 
doctrine declares that accidental 
death benefits shall only accrue 
where the assured suffers from a 
mental illness or defect and the act 
of self destruction is related. 

16 pages; 50¢ per copy, less in 
quantities. Published by the Insur- 
ance Advocate, 135 William St., 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Statistics Fraternal Societies—1956 
edition. 


This, the 62nd annual edition, 
gives detailed information on prac- 
tically every fraternal insurance so- 
ciety. The membership and lodges 
in good standing, officers, plans, av- 
erage ages, mortality, losses paid. 
rates, changes in membership in 
1955, amount collected, assets, lia- 
bilities, reserves, members and _ in- 
surance written, benefits paid since 
organization and many other items 
of information are included. 

$2.00 per copy with manila cover 

$2.25 with red flexible cover. 
Published by the Fraternal Monitor, 
537 Powers Bldg., Rochester 14, 
N.Y. 


The Social Aspect of Retirement by 
Otto Pollak, J.D., Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. 


This book is divided into two 
parts, the first of which is a cultural 
analysis of the problem. In this 
part is considered the pros and cons 
of chronological age as a basis for 
retirement, the problems of retire- 
ment and efforts at alleviation of the 
discomfortSef retirement. Part two 
is a Selected Bibliography of the 
subject with suggestions for intro- 
ductory reading and for specialized 
reading. 

47 pages; $1.25 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard PD. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 
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The actively-traded market in insurance stocks is covered in detail 
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THE COMPLETELY REDESIGNED AND EXPANDED 
= | 1956 Edition 


of 
BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS! 


~~ 


6 Whether you're interested in adding insurance stocks to your personal portfolio, keeping tabs on 
securities you already own, rounding out your background knowledge on insurance stocks or comparing 
your own company's progress, performance, and practices with those of other carriers. . . . 


: Your indispensable reference work is the NEW BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 

. Greatly expanded in coverage and streamlined in format this year, the 1956 BEST'S DIGEST OF 
: INSURANCE STOCKS offers a wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock insurance companies, 
1. fire, casualty, and life . . . virtually the entire actively-traded market! You'll find such data as: 

“4 Resources — Ten-Year Trend: Five-Year Net Premiums Earned Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 


assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 


and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Years: amioupts. 





” book value. Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
€ select histories (amount and per share) 
1S Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par of profit or loss security sales, 
loss reserves, unearned pre- value, book value, invested appreciated or depreciated asset 
miums, total liabilities, liabili- assets, net premium writings, values, miscellaneous. 
™ ties % of book value. yearly market range. 
, Te nt Se Save bp Tes-¥ Eeral Breakd See Seen 
F of Premium tings: total an en-Year Earnings Breakdowns— Ss 
r, by classes of business. Amount and Per Share: net in- Scope and Type of Operation 
p vestment income, statutory un- M t 
4, Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, derwriting, changed unearned eee 
ae expense, and combined. premium equity. Current Dividend Rate 
All this in ONE book... a complete guide to discriminating, intelligent insurance stock investment! 
Vv 4 P 
. oll f 
5- Onder Today d 
y; 
d — Fifteen Dollars per Copy — 
- To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
al 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
is 
AS Gentlemen: Please send me ---____- copies of the redesigned and expanded 1956 edition of BEST'S DIGEST 
or OF INSURANCE STOCKS at $15.00 per copy. 
e- 
1e PI costar ere itr sk eee bred ao ae ame ere ear aan es ad ea OS 
vO aaa a he ee ea eee ene nea wees Ene nee ee ce nohaaeneeae 
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=(| 
| ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
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THE LATE JOHN F. X. FINN 
Dean 
Fordham University School of Law 


ROM TIME IMMEMORIAL  SOv- 
pone have reached out to 
regulate industries affected with a 
public interest. And from time im- 
memorial industry has inquired as 
to the jurisdiction of sovereignty. 
Has it gone too far? Is govern- 
ment overreaching? And if so, 
what, if anything, can be done about 
it? Nowhere is the quest for an- 
swers to such inquiries more in- 
triguing than in the twilight zones 
of federalism and the shadowy 
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boundaries between state and nation. 
A brief exploration of some of such 
zones and boundaries may prove 
useful. 


The Armstrong Committee 


Fifty years ago the sovereign state 
of New York reached into the life 
insurance industry of that state and 
set its house in order by the investi- 
gation and report of the Armstrong 
Committee, with 


specific recom- 
mendations for legislation which 


were duly enacted into law. And 
such enactments had a_ profound 
effect, not only on New York life 
insurance companies but on foreign 
companies admitted to do business 
in New York and upon the insur- 
ance laws of many other jurisdic- 
tions. 

In retrospect none will say that 
in the light of the business condi- 
tions of 1906 such a visitation of 
sovereignty was not wholesome and 
beneficial, however much there may 
be disagreement here and there with 
the rigor of one recommendation or 
another, or with the anachronism 
of continuing 1906 safeguards in 
modern 1956. 

In 1939, a special committee, The 
Temporary National Economic 
Committees appointed by Congress 
to investigate concentration of eco- 
nomic power, spent considerable 
time examining the insurance busi- 
ness, especially the life insurance 


the overreaching 


business. Investigators combed 
through files of companies and in- 
surance trade associations and nu- 
merous executives were called to 
Washington to testify... Although 
the examination set out to find 
whatever evils it could the dearth 
of evil led to a paucity of result. 

Over the years there have been 
other instances in which sovereign- 
ties have come into close official 
contact with the insurance industry. 
Recent examples are found in the 
areas of (a) investments in common 
stock, (b) acquisition of real estate, 
(c) welfare plans, (d) variable an- 
nuities, (e) taxation of life insur- 
ance companies, (f) regulation of 
insurance company advertising and 
(g) in proposals for sovereign in- 
demnity for a portion of industrial 
liability to the public arising from 
the construction or operation of 
facilities for the development of 
atomic energy. Let us review these 
areas. 

Only this year, when the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, chartered in Connecticut, 
and authorized to do business in 
New York, sought to acquire 80% 
of the outstanding capital stock of 
National Fire Insurance Company, 
likewise chartered in Connecticut 
and licensed to do business in the 
state of New York, the sovereignty 
forbade the acquisition. 

The New York Attorney General 
wrote an opinion, dated January 20, 
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1956, in which he stated that if the 
proposed common stock acquisition 
of the fire insurance company by 
the life insurance company was con- 
summated, the Superintendent of 
Insurance would be acting within 
his authority in determining that the 
life insurance company would not 
qualify to do business in the state. 
This determination undoubtedly re- 
flected continuing influence of the 
perspective of the Armstrong Re- 
port [cf. the reference to “flagrant 
abuses” in the Guardian Life case, 
at 308 N. Y. 183 and 130 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 712 (1954)] and of 
such a decision as Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Company of Newark v. Beha, 
30 Fed. (2) 539, in which it was 
held that an insurance company 
which invested in the common stock 
of other insurance companies a sum 
of money which was more than its 
entire surplus had not complied with 
former §56 of the New York In- 
surance Law in that such invest- 
ments were held not to have been 
of the same general character re- 
quired of domestic companies. 
Nevertheless, the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
strenuously urged that in its case 
disallowance of so-called ineligible 
investments would still leave the 
company in a sound financial condi- 
tion as measured by New York 
standards, and that its proposed 
acquisition of 80% or more of the 
capital stock of the fire insurance 
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company would not be in violation 
of the New York insurance law. 

Rarely has the clash between sov- 
ereignty and management been more 
vividly highlighted than in the case 
of Guardian Life Insurance Co. v. 
Bohlinger, 308 N. Y. 174, decided 
at the threshold of 1955. In that 
case the insurance company pur- 
chased real estate which it consid- 
ered “an ideal spot for an invest- 
ment in an office building” and it 
purchased the property for “rental,” 
but with the thought in mind of 
designing the building so that it 
could be used for its accounting 
activities and for temporary storage 
of its records. 

The New York Superintendent of 
Insurance decided that the com- 
pany’s acquisition was not for the 
“convenient accommodation” of its 
business and accordingly, after a 
hearing, refused to approve the pur- 
chase. 

The administrative determination 
was reviewed right up to the highest 
court of the state and that court 
affirmed the superintendent’s annul- 
ment of the purchase, affirming the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, which had acted by a divided 
court (284 A. D. 110, 134 N. Y. S. 
(2) 705). Mr. Justice Dore, dis- 
senting in the Appellate Division, 
urged that although the insurance 
business is “affected by public in- 
terest and therefore requires reg- 
ulation,” nevertheless, “reasonable 





regulation in the public interest is 
one thing. Management and com- 
plete right to control business policy 
placed in the hands of a single ad- 
ministrator is quite another; and, 
if permitted, would tend to take the 
private property in question and 
make the insurance business pro 
tanto a matter Of state ownership 
and dominion.” 

But the highest court held other 
wise, and ruled that to the extent 
indicated management policy is to 
be determined by the state, and not 
by industry. There are those who 
disagree with the result, but it is 
needless to say that the law will be 
obeyed. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
United States Senate (S. 3873) 
which would require registration by 
all types of employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans covering twen- 
ty-five or more employees, and in 
case of employers with one hundred 
or more employees the bill would 
require the filing of annual reports. 
This bill, called a “Disclosure Bill” 
rather than a “Regulatory Bill,” was 
introduced against a factual back- 
ground indicating that over 75,000,- 
000 persons are now covered in some 
measure by employee welfare fund 
programs. Annual contributions to 
them total more than $6.8 billion. 
Pension reserves in connection with 
them have been piled up in the 
amount of $20 million to $25 million. 

(Continued on the next page) 





says June Denman, 
wife of R. Earl Den- 
man (The Gantz 
Agency, Cincinnati) 


‘‘Even when Earl has 
had one of his best years, 
we both know that his 
next year can be even 
better. Pacific Mutual 
and progress are synon- 
ymous—and that inspires 
a man. For myself, 


there’s inspiration in 
knowing that Earl’s ca- 
reer is permanent.” 


June Denman’s hus- 
band is the current 
Pacific Mutual Pro- 
duction Champion 
and President of the 
Big Tree Club — the 
tenth time he has 
achieved these hon- 
ors in his 30-year 
career. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 

* 

LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


RETIREMENT PLANS 
GROUP INSURANCE 





Sovereignty—Continued 


It is true that the bill calls for 
disclosure by others than insurance 
companies, but the insurance indus- 
try must be interested in the fact 
that the agency charged for the ad- 
ministration of the act under this 
bill would be the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Similarly, the insurance industry 
must be interested in the fact that 
the federal sovereignty in the person 
of the SEC has been scrutinizing 
variable annuities. 

On June 19, 1956, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission began 
a court test in the United States 
District Court for the District of 
Columbia by seeking an injunction 
to halt the sale of annuity policies 
by the Variable Annuity Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, Inc., 
with headquarters in Washington. 
The contention of the SEC appar- 
ently is that under variable annuity 
contracts the company is not obli- 
gated to pay a fixed sum periodically, 
as are issuers of conventional annu- 
ities, and since the company’s con- 
tract calls for the payment periodi- 
cally of sums varying in amount 
(depending upon the value of an 
underlying fund invested in common 
stocks or in other equity-type in- 
vestments) the SEC claims that the 
company’s contract is an investment 
contract and a certificate of interest 
or participation in a profit-sharing 
agreement within the definition of 
the term “security” contained in the 
Securities Act of 1933. 

Hence the offer of sale of such a 
contract, according to the SEC, is 
subject to the registration provisions 
of the Act. The insurance company 
contends, on the other hand, that 
variable annuities are a relatively 
new form of life insurance contract. 
It contends, therefore, that it is in- 
surance business, and like every 
other insurance business should be 
regulated in accordance with the 
laws of the forty-eight states and 
the territories, under the supervision 
of the insurance commissioners of 
those sovereign jurisdictions. 

It will be interesting to follow the 
progress of the test case on this 
highly controversial subject matter. 

On March 13, 1956, a direct im- 
pact by sovereignty upon the insur- 
ance industry was made by the 
enactment of the Life Insurance 
Company Tax Act, which provides 


a tax on life insurance companies 
for the year 1955. It has been called 
a “stopgap” bill, and in this connec- 
tion the Secretary of the Treasury 
has stated: “I suggest that an at- 
tempt be made to develop a method. 
of taxing life insurance companies 
like other business, on the basis of 
their entire income from all sources, 
with appropriate deductions for their 
expenses and additions to their re- 
serves against policy contracts ***,.” 

It is estimated that the tax im- 
posed on life insurance companies 
for the calendar year 1955 under 
this Act will be $248,000,000. If the 
life insurance companies had con- 
tinued to pay taxes under the for- 
mula in effect in 1954 the tax on 
1955 income would have been $197,- 
000,000. Hence there is an indicated 
increase in taxes of $51,000,000. 

In addition to the revenue col- 
lected from insurance companies 
federally, all states now impose a 
gross premium tax, which is, in 
effect, a gross receipts tax. The 
amount collected in 1955, from life 
insurance companies alone, was $189 
million, or almost double the amount 
paid a decade ago. 

Several states, in addition to im- 
posing this gross receipts tax on 
insurance premiums, apply it also to 
considerations which the companies 
receive for annuity contracts. This 
is even more unfair than the heavy 
increase in the tax on insurance 
premiums. Most annuity contracts 
are now issued in connection with 
employee benefit plans and _ fre- 
quently this tax is greater than all 
the other administrative costs of the 
plans. Since non-insured plans are 
not subject to this tax, the price 
differential it causes tends to dry 
up the annuity business which the 
insurance companies legitimately 
should have, and it is encouraging 
employers, particularly small em- 
ployers, to use self-administered 
plans, which frequently are not as 
desirable from the security view- 
point as the annuity contracts issued 
by the life insurance companies. 

In 1868 it was decided in Paul v. 
Virginia, 75 U. S. 168, that an in- 
surance policy is not an article of 
commerce, and that therefore the 
business of insurance is not subject 
to federal regulation. In 1944 this 
doctrine was reversed in the well- 
known case of U. S. v. Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, 322 U. S. 

(Continued on page. 73) . 
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FRED T. GOOGINS 


Group Secretary 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


ROKERS CAN BE CLASSIFIED in 
|, ome ways. They represent 
varying interests in the broad field 
of insurance as well as spheres of 
influence varying from the county 
seat to the country at large. For 
the purpose of this paper, I will 
indicate only three categories. The 
first includes individual agents of 
companies not engaged in group in- 
surance underwriting who therefore 
must place any group business they 
may write with a group company. 
The second category is comprised of 
general insurance brokers who op- 
erate only within a relatively limited 
geographic area. 

The third category encompasses 
general insurance brokers who are 
organized to seek and control busi- 
ness on a more or less national scale. 
Some of the aspects of this subject 
which I shall refer to will apply to 
the interests of all brokers regardless 
of which of these categories they 
may represent. Others may apply 
only to one such category. 

The order in which these several 
aspects are referred to does not in- 
dicate my evaluation of their priority 
as to importance. They are all im- 
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portant. However, opinions as to 
the priority of importance of these 
considerations will vary consider- 
ably. 

Perhaps the first consideration is 
to recognize an important difference 
between a broker and a regular 
agent with a company. The regular 
agent with the company has certain 
obligations regarding the placing of 
his business. These obligations em- 
anate from contractual and financial 
arrangements, as well as an extent 
of loyalty resulting from the nature 
of his particular association. The 
broker on the other hand is a free 
agent and in this sense he is gen- 
erally bound by no obligations or 
particular loyalties to any company. 

In his capacity as a broker, he 
not only can elect to pursue the 
privileges of a free agent but he 
most certainly will do so. By re- 
ferring to loyalties, I am not imply- 
ing that the absence of such on the 
part of the broker with respect to 
insurance companies is in any sense 
a censure or criticism of his posi- 
tion. On the contrary, in many situa- 
tions pertaining to group insurance, 


the absence of these ties will not. 


only better serve his purpose, but 
may permit him to better serve his 
client. Nevertheless, he is not a 
so-called company man and his in- 
terests for the most part are going 
to favor only his consumer client. 


Developing 
Broke "age 


Business 


The second important considera- 
tion is what is commonly referred 
to as control of the business. It 
cannot be categorically stated that 
an individual serving in the capacity 
of broker will invariably and in- 
evitably have better control of the 
business than can be achieved by a 
company agent. However, I think 
it can be fairly said that generally 
speaking the broker does have a 
greater and more flexible degree of 
control. I am sure I do not need 
to accent the importance of this con- 
sideration. It alone is one of the 
primary reasons for developing sub- 
stantial brokerage connections. 


Extent of Contacts 


Yet another important considera- 
tion is the extent of contacts inher- 
ent in the brokerage field. In the 
case of the general insurance broker, 
his interests generally include ac- 
tivity in other fields of insurance 
such as workmen’s compensation, 
public liability, automobile insur- 
ance, fire insurance and other allied 
lines. Obviously, such widespread 
insurance interest extends his hori- 
zons and constitutes a fertile and far- 
reaching area for prospecting with 
respect to group life and group ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. In- 
cluded amongst the clientele of such 


(Continued on the next page| 








Brokerage Business—Continued 


brokers are to be found the big and 
widely publicized employer pros- 
pects. Here again, therefore, I can- 
not over-accentuate the importance 
of this consideration in any discus- 
sion seeking to highlight the ad- 
vantage of good brokerage connec- 
tions. 

In extreme generality I have 
enumerated the more important con- 
siderations and advantages which 
may emanate from brokerage con- 
nections on the part of any group 


company. There are many others 
to which space does not warrant 
reference. The advantages to be 


gained by brokerage connections is 
perhaps not the real purpose of this 
consideration, however. I intend 
primarily to discuss means by which 


brokerage business can best be ob- 
tained. 

There can be no doubt that the 
portfolio of coverages, benefit limits, 
policy provisions and rating practices 
which any given company has to 
offer are all important to the broker. 
Because he is the servant of none 
except his client, he is in a position 
to go far afield in seeking competi- 
tive bids and comparative analysis. 
While he may have preferences as 
to a company based upon past as- 
sociation, he is nevertheless fre- 
quently required to “play the field.” 
The disposition of his client may be 
such that primary consideration is 
solely that of net cost. For any 
company to achieve substantial par- 
ticipation in brokerage business, 
therefore, thorough consideration 
must be given to the scope of prod- 
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uct available and the cost at which 
it may be offered. As man does not 
live by bread alone neither does de- 
velopment of brokerage business 
inevitably confine itself solely to 
consideration of cost. 

The following is of such impor- 
tance to the broker that I will not 
attempt to state its relative position 
with respect to other consideration. 
If there is any one thing purveyors 
of almost any commodity seek, it is 
to be at hand first and with the best. 
Any progressive development in 
your underwriting portfolio or prac- 
tices is the ultimate in broker at- 
traction. Conversely of how to win 
friends and influence people I know 
of no better way to alienate broker 
relations than to leave broker clien- 
tele unaware of a company’s last 
minute and final edition. Under- 
standably the nightmare of all 
brokers is the possibility of any com- 
petitor being in a position to steal 
a march. 

The broker’s principal fear is of 
being caught unaware and unen- 
lightened in competition as to what 
constitutes the best a company has 
to offer. If a firm is responsible 
for the broker being caught in this 
chamber of horrors it may expect, 
and, I suppose, deserve the broker’s 
scorn. The broker may be tolerant 
to a degree of a firm’s conservatism 
and its disposition to proceed more 
slowly than others in fields of ex- 
ploration. He will take a dim view, 
however, of any neglect to look upon 
him as a preferred client. 

While a broker may be tolerant 
of conservatism, he is not inclined 
to be long-suffering in this regard. 
From his viewpoint, he need not be. 
The old adage that if you miss the 
first streetcar, there will be another 
one along shortly has application at 
this point. There appear to be ample 
contenders today for the oscar award 
in the field of social insurance ex- 
perimentation. 

Let me clarify that I am not re- 
ferring to indulgence in weird 
schemes and wildcat proposals. I 
am referring, however, to earnest 
and intelligent seeking on the part 
of brokers to stimulate in all prac- 
ticability wider horizons in the field 
of social insurance. From his more 
constant and perhaps more intensive 
fraternization with labor and man- 
agement interests than many com- 
pany agents can achieve, the broker 
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is in a vulnerable position. He is an 
observer in an outpost position. On 
many occasions, he is subjected to 
severe pressures. Understandably, 
therefore, he is disposed to indulge 
his imaginative powers with con- 
siderable vigor. Particularly so 
since it is company money and not 
his which must subsidize any ex- 
perimentation. 


3ecause frequently brokers are 
concerned with large and extensively 
organized employers, their problems 
are commensurately greater. They 
expect help in solving these prob- 
lems. They expect expert assistance. 
They will go where they can best 
obtain it. In many instances, one 
answer is not sufficient. There are 
frequently alternatives which need 
be proposed and examined. There 
is psychological advantage fre- 
quently in being able to demonstrate 
the flexibility indicated by alterna- 
tive proposals. If this capacity is 
made evident, it enhances both the 
broker and his proposed carrier in 
the eyes of the purchaser. 

If intelligent flexibility is made 
evident at the time of sale, there is 
assurance in the mind of the pur- 
chaser that he is in good hands and 
that the problems of the future will 
be resolved with the same degree of 
consideration. J will not attempt 
to pinpoint specific format or func- 
tion with regard to which such 
flexibility must be applied. I am 
sure, however, that many facets at 
this point of reference are self-evi- 
dent. I will conclude my reference 
to this aspect of the situation by 
simply quoting the old homily that 
“there are more ways than one to 
skin a cat” and a broker prefers the 
company to know them all as well 
as one that hasn’t been discovered. 

As implied thus far, there is evi- 
dent need for an intensive degree of 
understanding and collaboration be- 
tween broker and company repre- 
sentatives to successfully underwrite 
and develop brokerage business. 
There are two schools of thought 
regarding development of brokerage 
clientele. 

One might be referred to as a 
shotgun approach. This method 
contemplates wide broker acquaint- 
ance. By extensive use of direct 
mail as well as personal visitation, 
effort is made to play the field. This 
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practice has its advantages as well will bring new callers. Somewhere 
as its obvious limitations. An al- between the two lies the answer and 
ternative approach is to cultivate a the bench mark must be determined 
somewhat selective clientele. Per- in accordance with the size and ca- 
sonally, I feel that a high degree of pacity of the particular company and 
confidence between broker and com- _ its staff. 
pany must exist. To achieve this A company should have completely 
may necessitate pursuit of the second competent and equally capable men. 
and more restrictive approach. This Generally speaking, however, most 
confidence can only be achieved by companies are not quite this well 
continuing collaboration. Officials of — staffed. They have men of varying 
the respective parties must have ages, varying degrees of knowledge 
more than a casual correspondence of the business, and varying personal 
or speaking acquaintance. There attributes. I recommend careful se- 
must exist a mutual knowledge of lection of the group of field repre- 
each others capabilities, organiza- sentatives for the development of 
tion and work habits. This relation- brokerage business, particularly with 
ship cannot be acquired on a hit respect to the larger brokerage con- 
and run basis. It must be acquired cerns. All representatives are not 
by constant association. equally proficient in this area of 
To be too selective in one’s clien- activity. Inasmuch as such ympany 
tele may obviously lead to the folly representatives will be working not 
that comes with placing too many only with brokers but also with the 
eggs in one basket. On the other  broker’s clients, the abilities of these 
hand, a speaking acquaintance only (Continued on pone 76) 
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of Ordinary life insurance in force 


He’s a State Farm personal insurance agent. Independent State Farm 
agents delivering individual policies, brought State Farm Ordinary life 
insurance in force to one billion dollars in less than 28 years. 

Since it was founded in 1929, State Farm Life has enjoyed an un- 
paralleled growth record—accomplished with no reinsurance, consoli- 
dation, brokerage or employer group. This very substantial growth is 
due largely to a unique advantage that State Farm agents have: a con- 
tinuing source of life insurance clients from their master folder files 
of auto and fire insurance policyholders. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 


Companion company of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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Truly Stands Out 


Just as the Chartered Life Underwriter key stands out 
among the rules above, it stands out on its wearer—as a 
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the right to wear this key . . . why we urge you other readers 
of this advertisement to consider doing so. There is still 
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HIS IS ABOUT A MAN NAMED 
Sam. Sam is sitting in the 


outer office of an agency manager 
this afternoon, bright-eyed and 
eager. The manager is feeling pretty 
good, too, because Sam looks like 
an all-around natural. He is 27 years 
of age, marriéd with two nice kids, 
college graduate with a wide ac- 
quaintanceship, one of the most 
promising men in the local utility 
company, but in a hurry, AI score 
of 16—everything is positive. 

But just as the manager gives a 
final little pat to Sam’s folder and 
starts to get up and ask Sam in 
for that career presentation and 
close, his eyes go over to the other 
side of the desk. There is another 
folder—marked Pete Brown. And, 
reluctantly, your manager finds 
himself thinking about Pete. He 
hired Pete about four years ago 
and darned if Pete didn’t look just 
about like Sam does now. Came 
through like a house afire at first. 
Had $250,000 of good production 
in his first year and pushed it up 
to $300,000 in his second. Pete 
loved to sell and he could do it, too. 
Your manager sighs a little as he 
recalls the day when he decided 
that he just had to have some help 
and talked Pete into taking a part- 
time supervisory contract. Pete 
could sell all right but—supervision, 
oh brother! His idea of a good 
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potential recruit was anyone who 
could endorse a financing check. He 
let two good men get so deep in the 
doldrums that they were goners be- 
fore the manager could move back 
in. 


Too Late 


But his personal production 
stayed up, so the manager eased 
(he winces now when he uses that 
term) Pete back to personal pro- 
duction. Too late, though. The loss 
of the supervisory title had hit Pete 
and Mrs. Pete bad. So now, Pete’s 
folder includes his resignation. He 
was easy game for the Ajax Life. 
They'll call him a general agent— 
so long as his own production holds 
up. 
Well, the manager thinks, I'll 
have to be careful that this doesn’t 
happen to Sam. He starts to rise 
again but realizes that there is an- 
other folder on his desk. Oh yes, 
Jim. He feels really bad about this 
one. Jim should have turned out 
to be one of those guys who form 
the backbone of lifé insurance—a 
good, steady, unspectacular but pros- 





perous agent. He did $200,000 his 


first year. Then we got in three 
new recruits and turned him over 
to—by gosh, it was Pete. wasn’t it? 

Pete probably figured he didn't 
have to worry about Jim too much. 


Where 


Should 


Sammy 


Run? 


The next thing we knew Jim's pro- 
duction had trailed off and he wasn’t 
showing up at the office very reg- 
ularly. Then we finally discovered 
that Jim had decided it was a lot 
easier to get prospects for casualty 
than for life.* So, here, in his third 
year is his contract termination on 
the desk. 

The manager bites his lip. This 
is a poor way to prepare for a career 
presentation. Sometimes a guy feels 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sammy Run—Continued 


like he doesn’t want to recruit any- 
more. How does he know some- 
thing like this won’t happen to Sam 
too? 

Let’s cut in on the unhappy man- 
ager’s reverie for a moment. How 
does he know something like this 
won't happen to Sam? It certainly 
happens to a lot of men who get 
off to a good start in our business. 
To state it briefly, if we take one 
hundred new agents who each pro- 
duced at least $200,000 in his first 
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year, we can expect their total first- 
year production to approximate $30 
million. But if we look at them at 
the end of four years, we find only 
forty of them left and a total pro- 
duction in the fourth year of $8,- 
400,000. We must expect not only 
to lose 60% of these promising men, 
but to get a lower average pro- 
duction among the men who are 
left. 

So, we are losing men who were 
originally well-selected and well- 
trained. And in this agency, just 
as in many, many others, these men 
representing as they do, no more 
than 20% of all our new recruits, 
must be regarded as rare and pre- 
cious jewels. Yet, somehow, after 
bringing them over the first tough 
hurdles, after doing the job we 
promised we would, and finding 
they have the potential for doing the 
job we want them to do, we flop. 

Think again of Sam and his man- 

ager. How can supervisors help 
the manager prevent Sam from fol- 
lowing the same unhappy path that 
led Pete and Jim into the wilderness ? 
Something different must be done 
for Sam than for Pete and Jim. 
Something different and something 
more! Looking at Pete and Jim, 
it seems that the something different 
must be twofold: 
1. Companies should be doing 
more to increase the chances that 
Sam will follow the life insurance 
career that is best suited to him 
They should be doing more to help 
Sam see where he is going and why. 
They must make sure that Sam 
doesn’t drift into supervision as Pete 
did simply because it seemed like 
a good idea to somebody at the time. 
2. Companies should be doing 
more to see that Sam actually gets 
supervision ; that someone like Pete 
doesn’t let Sam’s prospects dwindle 
and turn into casualty buyers as 
Jim’s did. 

How can this be done? Well, the 
first thing that comes to mind in 
thinking about the problem is that it 
is circular. One can’t help good 
agents without giving them good and 
continuous supervision. On_ the 
other hand, one can’t give good and 
continuous supervision without a 
large enough group of effective field 
supervisors. But how can companies 
get enough management if they 
haven't enough established agents 


to recruit from? And how can they 
have enough established agents to 
recruit from unless they keep their 
better agents? And round and round 
we go. 

The only hope seems to be for 
supervisors, along with their man- 
agers, to get out of this vicious 
circle by attacking both of these in- 
terrelated problems at once. While 
there is a responsibility to Sam and 
his manager to break the vicious 
circle, they need the maximum of 
help. And so, I shall outline a pro- 
cedure which LIAMA hopes will 
attack both these problems at one 
time. It is called the “career analysis 
procedure” because it uses the analy- 
sis of an agent’s past and present 
performance either to identify him 
as potential management material 
or to help the manager keep him and 
upgrade him as an agent. Before 
presenting this plan in detail, how- 
ever, I would like to emphasize two 
things. ° 


Something More 


First, I am not offering a push 
button—a foolproof gadget. All I 
am saying is that something more 
must be done if agencies are to keep 
a respectable number of career 
agents working for them. All I am 
offering is a plan to ensure that this 
something more is done. 

Second, let’s not forget the circle. 
One of the reasons that this some- 
thing more should be done is because 
keeping more career agents is a 
good thing in itself. But an equally 
important reason is that more and 
better men are needed to do super- 
vision at the field level. 

Most people agree that the best 
recruiting source for supervisory 
personnel should be one’s own 
agents and that one of our basic 
problems is to make sure there are 
enough. But even if that is accom- 
plished, there must still be a pro- 
cedure for identifying a pool of 
career agents who offer management 
potential, and selecting from them. 
There is nothing new about this. 
Companies have been telling their 
managers for years that if they 
wanted to select agents, they must 
have a planned procedure to pro- 
vide enough recruits to select from. 
They have been telling them for 
years that recruiting must be made 
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a continuous process instead of an 
emergency grab. Companies have 
been telling agency managers for 
years that selection from the recruits 
that the planned process turns up 
must itself be systematic. They 
have told them that they must re- 
serve the selection decision until 
they have examined all the available 
facts and that they can’t do this 
unless they look for the facts sys- 
tematically. They have emphasized 
that good selection never results 
from hunger. 


Applying Principles 


The procedures I will describe 
have been designed to help apply 
the principles which have been 
adopted for agent selection to the 
problems of management selection. 

And now, let’s get back to Sam 
and his manager. The latter has 
shaken off his doubts and completed 
a fine career presentation, but in- 
stead of winding it up in the usual 
way, he pauses for a moment and 
says: 

“You know, Sam, there comes a 
time in almost any man’s career 
when he begins to bog down a little. 
Maybe he gets into grooves that are 
just slightly off. Maybe he gets so 
busy with the everyday job and 
routine that he just drifts along 
trying to catch the ball whenever 
it happens to be thrown to him. 
Somehow that golden future men 
think about so enthusiastically when 
they are starting a new career be- 
gins to get pushed out of their minds 
by the present. Our company 
doesn’t want that to happen to our 
agents. And so, like all good in- 
surance men, we have developed a 
plan ; a definite program for making 
sure that you will be helped to take 
stock of where you are and where 
you want to go, and a chance to 
consolidate your gains in our busi- 
ness and get off to a fresh start. 
Would you like to hear how it 
works ? 

“Well, Sam, I’ve already told you 
about our basic, intermediate, and 
advanced training courses. When 
you graduate from the advanced 
course, you will be a full-fledged 
life insurance agent. You will have 
established a market. You will know 
what and how and why you are 
selling. You'll be pretty cocky and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Extent of Voluntary Health Coverage 


The Health Insurance Council 


OLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
V wa another forward _ stride 
during 1955 in providing protection 
for the American people against the 
expenses and income losses arising 
from illness and injury. At the end 
of the year, more Americans had 
more and better voluntary health 
insurance than ever before. Meas- 
ured in terms of benefits paid out 
by the insuring organizations, the 
progress in 1955 was striking. 
These statements are based on 
data assembled by the Health In- 
surance Council in its tenth annual 
survey of the extent of voluntary 


health insurance coverage in the 
United States. 

For the purposes of the annual 
survey, five types of voluntary 


health insurance are distinguished. 
These are hospital expense protec- 
tion, surgical expense protection, 
regular medical expense protection, 
major medical expense protection, 
and protection against loss of in- 
come due to illness or injury.’ 
Extent of voluntary protection 
against hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal expense: During 1955, the num- 
ber of people in the United States 
with hospital expense protection in- 
creased by 6.1%, to a new high of 
107,662,000. This growth rate was 
over three times as rapid as the 
rate of growth for the population as 
a whole (which was about 1.9%). 
For surgical expense protection, the 
numbers covered grew at a rate of 
7. O% 3% times as fast as 
population growth. The number 
with surgical expense protection at 
the end of 1955 was 91,927,000. 


over 


1 Regular medical expense protection ordi- 
narily provides benefits only with respect to the 
cost of doctors’ visits for non-surgical care. In 
contrast, major medical expense protection ordi- 
narily provides benefits toward meeting almost 
all types of expense for the treatment of un- 
usually costly illnesses and injuries. 
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Regular medical expense protec- 
tion grew at the even more rapid 
rate of 17.5% —over nine times the 
rate of population growth—and the 
number covered at the end of 1955 
was 55,506,000. Some persons, of 
course, are protected against hos- 
pital, surgical, or regular medical 
expense by more than one policy or 
subscription contract. The above 
figures have been adjusted, however, 
to allow for such duplication. 

The three forms of voluntary 
health insurance mentioned above 
are provided by insurance companies 
(through both group insurance and 
individual policies), by Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, (including a few simi- 
lar plans not using the Blue Cross 
or Blue Shield insignia) and by a 
variety of independent plans. Table 
A gives figures on the protection 
furnished by each type of insuring 
organization against each form of 


expense and shows the allowance 
made for duplication. 

People with hospital, surgical, and 
regular medical expense protection 
can also be classified as between 
employed or primarily insured per- 
sons and those protected as depend- 
ents. For hospital expense protec- 
tion, 46,826,000 persons had 
primary protection, while 60,836,000 
persons (mainly wives and minor 
children) were covered as depend- 
ents. For surgical expense protec- 
tion, the figures were 39,023,000 and 
52,904,000, respectively; and for 
regular medical protection they were 
24,763,000 and 30,743,000. Both 
primary and dependents’ protection 
is provided by all three types of 
insuring organizations. 

Growth trends of hospital, surgical, 

and regular medical expense cover- 

age: The rapid growth of hospital, 
(Continued on page 68) 





TABLE A 


Type 
of 
Coverage 

CG GID oss otc esis vanes 
Individual-policy insurance ...... 

Umadtiasind te oo. c ee isccnss 
Deduction for duplication in 

insurance-company coverage .... 


Net total with insurance-company 
Co ee ee 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans 
Independent plans .............. 
NE CONE oo iniccneennssees« 
Deduction for duplication of persons 


protected by more than one type of 


insuring organization 


Net total of persons protected .. 


Number of Persons Protected 





Hospital 
Expense 


Surgical 
Expense 


(000 omitted) 


Reg. Med. 
Expense 














39,029 39,725 20,678 
26,706 22,445 6,264 
65,735 62,170 26,942 
6,081 5,525 1,911 
59,654 56,645 25,031 
50,726 39,165 29,451 
4,530 4,340 4,639 
114,910 100,150 59,121 
7,248 8,223 3,615 
107,662 91,927 55,506 
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Health Coverage—from page 66 


surgical, and regular medical ex- 
pense insurance during 1955 was a 
continuance of truly spectacular 
trends that have been in progress 
for more than a decade. The- an- 
nals of American business contain 
few parallels of the record made. 
Since the beginning of 1941, the 
number of persons with hospital ex- 
pense protection has increased nearly 
ninefold. For surgical expense pro- 
tection, the number of persons with 
coverage has multiplied over seven- 
teen times. Regular medical expense 
protection was still in an experi- 
mental stage for the first few years, 


and the number covered increased 
slowly from about 3 million at the 
end of 1940 to only 3,840,000 at the 
beginning of 1945. In the ten suc- 
ceeding years, however, the num- 
ber covered has multiplied by more 
than fourteen. 
Extent of voluntary protection 
against major medical expense: Ac- 
celerated growth of major medical 
expense protection during 1955 
multiplied the number with such 
protection by nearly two and one- 
half times over the total protected 
at the end of 1954—the increase 
being 138%. 

Broadly speaking, major medical 
expense insurance takes up where 
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hospital, surgical, and regular ex- 
pense insurance leave off. It goes 
beyond these older types of health 
insurance in furnishing inclusive 
protection against especially heavy 
health care bills. Major medical ex- 
pense policies are usually character- 
ized by a maximum limit on the 
benefits payable, by a “deductible” 
amount, and by a “coinsurance” per- 
centage. These three features, along 
with the statement of the policy’s 
scope, serve to outline the policy. 

The maximum benefit is always 
substantial, usually ranging between 
$2,500 and $10,000. Because the 
maximum may apply to each illness 
or to each individual, the total pay- 
able to a family group under one 
policy may be several times the 
specified maximum amount. De- 
ductible amounts in major medical 
expense insurance are similar in na- 
ture to such amounts in automobile 
collision insurance. Usually, major 
medical expense coverage is placed 
on top of customary hospital, surgi- 
cal, or regular medical expense 
coverage. In such cases, the de- 
ductible amount is often expressed 
in the policy as an uninsured mar- 
gin of expense between the two 
coverages—for instance, the unin- 
sured “corridor” is often $100. 

In a relatively small but growing 
proportion of cases, there may be 
no underlying coverage, and the 
major medical policy may have a 
very low deductible, such as $25 or 
$50. A comprehensive policy of this 
sort combines, in effect, major pro- 
tection with protection roughly 
equivalent to that furnished by the 
customary hospital, surgical, and 
regular medical expense insurance. 


Purpose of Coinsurance 


Under the new policies, the in- 
sured person is paid a percentage— 
usually 75 or 80%—of the ill-health 
expenses he incurs above the de- 
ductible amount. The insured per- 
son pays the remaining percentage, 
thus being a “coinsurer” to that 
extent. The chief purpose of the 
coinsurance clause is to provide the 
insured person with an incentive to 
obtain at reasonable prices only such 
hospital and medical services as 
seem necessary. 

As used in this report, the term 
“major medical expense protection” 
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relates only to such protection fur- 
nished through insurance company 
policies. In addition, a few Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans offer sub- 
scription contracts providing benefits 
similar in a number of respects to 
those of the insurance company po- 
licies. Also, protection furnished by 
a number of other plans, while less 
similar, is substantial and might 
well be considered “major” protec- 
tion. 

Of the 5,241,000 persons with 

major medical expense protection at 
the end of 1955, 4,759,000 persons 
were protected on a group basis. 
The remaining 482,000 persons were 
protected by individual policies. Of 
the total protected, 2,427,000 had 
primary coverage while 2,814,000 
were protected as dependents. In 
general, it is believed developments 
so far in major medical expense in- 
surance give little hint of even the 
short-range potential of this still 
new health-insurance type. His- 
torically, at least, new types of 
health-insurance protection have 
won public acceptance at an ac- 
celerating pace. 
Extent of voluntary protection 
agatnst loss of income because of 
disability: The remaining branch of 
voluntary health insurance—protec- 
tion against loss of income on ac- 
count of illness or injury—is the 
oldest, having been in existence for 
more than half a century. Such in- 
surance is available only to income 
producers, as the ill health of de- 
pendents obviously does not spell 
a loss of income for the family. 


Loss of Earnings 


Many people may tend to think 
of health insurance as being mainly 
insurance against hospital, surgical, 
and other bills for the treatment of 
ill health. But protection for the 
family breadwinner against loss of 
earning capacity can often be of 
greater importance. In cases where 
sickness or accident causes loss of 
income, the amount involved is 
frequently much more than the 
hospital and doctor bills which re- 
sult. 

At the end of 1955, an undupli- 
cated total of 39,444,000 workers 
had loss-of-income protection. This 
does not include, however, the mil- 
lions of employees who have some 
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measure of loss-of-income protec- 
tion through informal wage-con- 
tinuation practices of their em- 
ployers. 

Insurance companies are active in 
providing loss-of-income protection 
on both a group and an individual- 
policy basis, covering 30,344,000 of 
the above total. Paid sick leave 
plans and other plans—comprising 
union-administered plans and em- 
ployee mutual benefit associations— 


also provide such protection. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and the independ- 
ent plans mentioned earlier, how- 
ever, do not offer loss-of-income 
protection. 

The rapid growth over the years 
in the numbers with voluntary health 
insurance has been accompanied by 
a striking increase in the breadth 
of their protection. In consequence, 
the expansion in benefits paid has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Coverage—Continued 


been even more dramatic than the 
growth in numbers protected. 

During 1955 an aggregate of $3.1 
hillion was paid to—or on behalf of 
—health insurance _ beneficiaries. 
This sum was 15% greater than 
the total paid in 1954, the previous 
high year. Table B shows the dis- 
tribution of the 1955 benefit pay- 
ments by type of benefit and type 
of insuring organization. 


pital care in a private room, are 
largely within the individual’s own 
control, and hence are not readily 
insurable. Again, considerable num- 
bers of the American people do not 
need health insurance protection— 
members of the Armed Forces, for 
example, who receive needed care 
directly from the government. 

For reasons of this sort, the aim 
of voluntary health insurance can 
hest be described as being to provide 





TABLE B 


Type of Insuring Organization 





Type of Insurance Blue Cross- Ind. 
Benefit Cos. Blue Shield ‘Plans Total 
(millions of dollars) 
Hospital expense ........ $ 745 $ 870 Ss 73 $1,690 
Surgical and 
medical expense ........ 445 340 55 840 
Loss-of-income .......... 595 595 
ROE pencwrkeedate-coeas $1,785 $1,210 $ 130 $3,125 





rom time to time, the benefit 
payments of health insurance are 
compared with aggregate figures on 
hospital charges, doctor bills, and 
income loss arising from disability. 
While such comparisons may be of 
interest, they tend to imply that the 
function of health insurance is to 
meet fully all costs of ill health and 
to reimburse in full for lost income. 

Actually, there are several reasons 
why the purpose of health insurance 
should be conceived as a more mod- 
est one. For instance some health 
expense items of a quasi-luxury na- 
ture, such as the extra cost of hos- 


timely benefits in sufficient amount 
to prevent ill health and accident 
from leading to financial hardship. 
The effectiveness of voluntary health 
insurance in achieving this goal can- 
not well be measured by statistics 
alone. 


Other Forms of Protection 


The term “voluntary health in- 
surance,” as commonly used, does 
not include all types of protection 
against expenses and income losses 
coming from ill health and accidents. 
In addition to the types of voluntary 


health insurance considered, the fol- 
lowing important forms of protec- 
tion may be listed : 


1. Personal accident insurance po- 
licies in force at the end of 1955 
numbered over four and a half mil- 
lion, protecting against death, dis- 
memberment, hospital and medical 
expense, and loss of income, in case 
of accidents generally. In addition, 
there were about eighteen million 
other policies in force providing 
protection against travel or other 
specified -type of accident. 

2. Group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance is purchased 
by many employers as part of their 
employee group insurance programs. 
Nearly sixteen million individuals 


were protected by such insurance 
at the end of 1955. 
3. Life insurance, which protects 


about one hundred fifteen million 
Americans, provides proceeds which 
are often used to meet the expenses 
of the insured person’s last illness. 
Also, many policies provide monthly 
benefits in case of permanent and 
total disability. 

4. Liability insurance policies often 
contain provisions paying hospital 
and medical benefits to persons in- 
jured in the policyholder’s car or on 
his business or residential premises, 
even in the absence of liability. 
Death, dismemberment, and loss-of- 
income benefits are also provided. 
5. Workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, usually through insurance 
written under it, protects about forty- 
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five million workers in the United 
States against the expenses and in- 
come loss due to occupational ac- 


cident or disease. Workmen’s 
compensation insurance policies 
often go well beyond statutory re- 
quirements. Apart from the afore- 
mentioned forty-five millions, ad- 
ditional numbers of workers are 
protected by their employers’ legal 
liability. Insurance _ protection 
against such liability is often pur- 
chased by employers. 


6. Legislation for cash sickness 
benefits provides loss-of-income pro- 
tection for most railroad employees 
and for employees generally in four 
states. Those covered by voluntary 
plans pursuant to such legislation 
are included in the loss-of-income 
data previously presented, but there 
remain nearly four million persons 
protected directly through the legis- 
lation, who are not included in the 
data of this report except insofar as 
they may also have voluntary pro- 
tection. 


7. Federal responsibilities for medi- 
cal care, according to a_ recent 
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Hoover Commission report,’ include 
specific undertakings to provide 
complete or partial care for about 
thirty million people. About four 
million persons among the thirty 
million, mostly active-duty military 
personnel, are entitled to complete 
care; and some 3.5 million veterans 
are entitled to complete care for 
service-connected disabilities. 


8. State and local government re- 
sponsibilities for medical care, while 
not so extensive as those of the 
Federal government, include the 
providing of complete medical care 
for persons in government sanitar- 
iums, prisons, and other public in- 
Stitutions, 

In general, it is important to 
realize that voluntary health insur- 
ance, as considered here, is sup- 
plemented by the additional types of 
protection listed above. Collectively, 
a comprehensive pattern of protec- 
tion is furnished against the many 
economic hazards to which human 
health is subject. 





* Federal Medical Services, a report to Con- 
gress by the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, February 
1955. 


Voluntary health insurance has not 
vet reached the limits of its poten- 
tial service to the American people. 
This fact is clear, even though the 
overall effectiveness of such insur- 
ance in doing the job it is designed 
to do cannot well be measured by 
statistics alone. The data presented 
in this article do show that the ef- 
fectiveness of voluntary health in- 
surance is increasing at a much faster 
pace than the population is growing. 
Hence, rapid progress is being made 
toward maximum _ performance. 
And the figures presented indicate 
continuing progress at rapid rates 
for the foreseeable future. 

All in all, as the figures indicate, 
the competitive system and the vol- 
untary, free enterprise way have 
worked well in health insurance. 
The American people now have a 
wide variety of policies, plans, and 
insuring organizations from which 
to make selections best meeting their 
needs and desires. And the inherent 
vitality of the voluntary health in- 
surance movement is continually 
being demonstrated by the develop- 
ment of new and improved insuring 
methods, 
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Sovereignty—from page 54 


533. 1 should like to recall just two 
sentences from the dissenting opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Jackson: 

“This Court only recently recognized 
that certain former decisions as to 
the dividing line between state and 
federal power were illogical and 
theoretically wrong, but at the same 
time it announced that it would 
adhere to them because both govern- 
ments had accommodated the struc- 
ture of their laws to the error. 
David v. Department of Labor, 317 
U. S. 249, 255. It seemed a com- 
mon-sense course to follow then, 
and | think similar considerations 
should restrain us from following 
a contrary and destructive course 
now, ***” 

Immediately after the Southeast- 
ern decision, a vigorous debate en- 
sued, and there were many who 
believed that whether or not Mr. 
Justice Jackson was right in urging 
that the courts should “‘accommodate 
the structure of their laws” to er- 
roneous legal theory, nevertheless a 
statute should be passed to clarify 
for all time the views on state regu- 
lation which he expressed. 

Accordingly, in 1945, the very 
next year after the Southeastern 
decision, Congress enacted and the 
President signed the McCarran- 
Ferguson Act, or so-called “Public 
Law #15” (59 Stat. 33 (1945) 15 
U. S. C. 1011 ff.), manifestly in- 
tending to crystallize dissenting 
views such as those of Mr. Justice 
Jackson into statutory law. 

On April 27, 1956, the Federal 
Trade Commission by a three to two 
decision (or a vote of three to three, 
if we could count the ballot of the 
Commission’s examiner) in Matter 
of the American Hospital and Life 
Insurance Company, —- FTC —, 
— U. S. Law Week —, decided 
that, it could pry between the lines 
of the McCarran Act and establish 
in the Federal government a control 
over insurance that I dare say in the 
light of the statute as written the 
common man cannot understand and 
the common lawyer cannot justify. 

To the objective observer, the 
opinion of the majority of the Com- 
mission in the American Hospital 
case is a clear overreaching by the 
federal sovereignty. 

Any fair reading of the McCarran 
Act indicates that by it Congress 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sovereignty—Continued 


had deliberately subjected the busi- 
ness of insurance to the laws of the 
several states and specifically ex- 
cluded interference by the Federal 
Trade Commission unless the insur- 
ance business “is not regulated by 
state law.” 

There have of course been many 
cases in which states have been al- 
lowed to place reasonable regulations 
upon interstate commerce. 

The strained advocacy of the ma- 
jority opinion unfortunately makes 
one look askance at the six volume 
report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the status of state regula- 
tion of insurance, even though it is 
an objective study properly under- 
taken to determine the extent of the 
Commission’s responsibilities. 

The basic concept of the insurance 
business over the years has been 
indemnity against loss and hardship. 
And no one is more solidly the ob- 
ject or beneficiary of insurance than 
the common man. 

Hence when sovereignty over- 

reaches, the recourse of the industry 
and of the bar generally should be 
back to the people and to their rep- 
resentatives in the legislature. I 
venture to suggest specific subjects 
for immediate legislative action: 
1. The majority opinion in the 
American Hospital case should be 
met head on by an amendment to 
the McCarran Act. One possible 
amendment would be along the line 
of that incorporated in the Walter 
Bill (H.R. 3270) of the 78th Con- 
gress in 1945. That bill would have 
made the federal anti-trust laws and 
related laws completely inapplicable 
to the insurance business. But Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, did not enact 
the Walter Bill. Instead, in the fol- 
lowing year, it passed the McCarran 
Act (Public Law #15, supra). 

Since the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, however, by the majority de- 
cision in the American Hospital 
Case in 1956, has attempted its 
bizarre gloss upon the statute, it 
may well be that Congress will be 
quick to make assurance doubly sure 
by spelling out the language of the 
statute explicitly and indubitably. 

2. Modifications of the tax laws are 
sorely needed for the benefit of the 
common man. The man who above 
all needs a wise and courageous 
public fiscal policy is the inarticulate 


common man of 1956. He is caught 
between the upper and the nether 
millstones of inflation and specula- 
tion. 

The crushing impact upon him 
of the federal income tax has been 
dramatically demonstrated by Mr. 
T. Coleman Andrews of Virginia 
in his celebrated article in the Amer- 
ican Weekly of April 22, 1956, which 
brought him so much mail that he 
reached the conclusion that he had 
started a revolution. He views ex- 
cessive income taxation as an 
“intolerable threat to the unfettered 
freedom of enterprise upon which, 
with faith in and the help of Provi- 
dence, the present greatness and 
strength of our country was built 
and the achievement of its destiny 
depends.” 

With few exceptions, today’s com- 
mon man has little ability to save 
for his old age or for his dependents. 
If he is educating his children he is 
probably in debt. Just as “taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” 
so taxation which forbids thrift is 
slavery. 

The old fashioned doctrines of 

thrift have been the cornerstone of 
the insurance industry of the United 
States, as they have been the cor- 
nerstone of the characters of the 
citizen, of his city, of his state, and 
of his nation. 
3. The bar and the industry should 
support a bill which would grant 
to a debtor a discharge of his tax 
obligations where the debtor has 
been guilty of no fraud but finds 
himself reasonably unable to pay his 
accrued tax debts. The Bankruptcy 
Act explicitly denies debtors the 
right to be discharged from their 
tax obligations to the government. 
This makes tax obligations eternal, 
so that neither bankruptcy nor death 
terminates them. 

The cases are legion of persons in 
this unfortunate and_ inextricable 
position. This is particularly true, 
of course, where by virtue of the 
debtor’s profession, his earning ca- 
pacity may be short lived. Heavy 
earnings in a comparatively short 
period of time may have resulted in 
heavy expenditures, even if improvi- 
dent, and the debtor finds himself 
a heavy obligor to the Government, 
which he has no means or hope of 
paying. Once in debt he can never 
emerge. Interest accrues on his ob- 
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ligation. Even if his future earnings 
should be relatively high, he never- 
theless can save little above the high 
current taxes that he is required to 
pay, plus interest on the accrued obli- 


gation. The principal of the debt will 
an be hardly decreased at all. All in- A N 0) [) 
r. centive to continue in a constructive 


capacity ceases, because if there be 
a surplus, the Government may seize 


‘h it for the past obligation without 
- appreciably diminishing the debt. Not 
iC 


only is the humanitarian purpose of 





= the Bankruptcy Law thus thwarted, 
“ns but the Government and the com- 
‘d i munity lose as well. Productive 
h, enterprise in such a person is stifled, 
“2 and the Government will not receive 
id as taxes upon his future income what 
It otherwise would have been available. 
ly The community suffers because it is 
deprived of the productivity and 
oii initiative of the hopeless man. 
tad 4. There should be a re-examination 


of the laws by which the state of 
ss New York regulates out-of-state 





= activities of out-of-state insurance 

, companies. Complaint has been 

” made that New York has been over- 

; zealous in the extent to which it has 
ol exercised its police power in the 
ol protection of its own citizens by the 
ed imposition of far-reaching conditions 
iil precedent to the operation in New 
he York state by out-of-state life insur- 
id ance companies. 

5. Especial support should be given 
Id to legislation which will substantially 
nt reduce the oppressive taxes now 
AX borne by insurance. When life in- 
as surance company taxes are increased 
ds by millions of dollars such increases, ' 
is at least in participating insurance, Boss Man says not to make much noise 
cy are going to be paid out of the . 
he pockets of the policyholders, to about this one. 
eir whom life insurance is a savings 
nt. mechanism. And that is true for ar : , 
al, both state taxation and Federal tax- Just to give it a nod in passing, to 
ith ation as well. Inevitably, taxes are . 
going to be paid out of funds avail- save the fireworks for 5. 

in able for the distribution of dividends 
ble to mutual policyholders. Is it not j 
ue, éidhieis to tax such savings I nee Hen ny 
the when there is not comparable tax now has four billions in force. 
ca- on the savings bank balances of in- 
ivy dividual depositors in savings banks ? 
ort We need not labor the obvious. It 

in is imperative to the industry and to Thanks! 
Vvi- all its clients that at the very next 
self legislative sessions insurance be 
nt, granted ample tax relief. 

of Other flaws in the tax laws and 
ver in laws affecting the insurance in- 
ob- dustry and its clients will readily 











come to mind. 
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Brokerage Business—from page 57 


representatives will have much to 
do with broker relationships. 

These representatives must reflect 
maturity in their appearance, con- 
duct and thought processes. They 
should be specialists. They must be 
sufficiently senior in knowledge and 
experience to be authorized to act 
in substantial measure in behalf of 
their home office. Such are the men 
whose assistance is being sought by 
brokers. If a company has such men 
on its staff, it should anticipate suc- 


cess in developing brokerage busi- 
ness. If it does not have such men, 
it would do well to confine its efforts 
to a smaller arena. 

| have purposely left until last, 
reference to the word service. In 
so doing, there is no intent to mini- 
mize the importance of this con- 
sideration. To some it may appear 
to be an overworked and somewhat 
hackneyed reference. In a_ sense 
each of the particulars | have con- 
sidered implies a form or degree of 
service. Nevertheless, | would like 
to focus directly on this subject for 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Strong as the Strongest —Endurina as Rushmore 


In St. Louis (the ninth ranking metro- 
politan market of the nation)—we have 
available, an outstanding opportunity for 
the right type man, ready for General 
Agent advancement. Our one hundred 
ea million dollar company is 
marching forward throughout its entire 
operating area, from the Territory of 
Hawaii . . . from California to Florida— 
in a vigorous expansion program. You 
are assured the utmost in complete home 
office cooperation. 

The prosperous St. Louis area offers tre- 
mendous rewards to the right man with 
our company. Write us today for com- 
plete information. All correspondence 
kept in strict confidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 





a moment. Service, more than any 
other consideration, is the spinal 
cord of brokerage anatomy. With- 
out it, paralysis and degeneration 
of broker relationships is inevitable. 

Commonplace reference to this 
subject should never be permitted 
to tarnish its importance in company 
thinking. There are innumerable 
devices for achieving this function. 
Its elementary components, how- 
ever, do not change. They comprise 
such elements as promptness, avail- 
ability, devotion to detail, accuracy, 
thoroughness, enterprise and a host 
of other considerations. If service is 
a common commodity, nevertheless, 
it is the difference between success 
and failure. The broker dotes on it, 
expects it, demands it and is entitled 
to it. 


Human Failings 


It may appear that I have over- 
emphasized, over-accentuated and 
overextolled the place of the broker 
and the value of brokerage business. 
He is an ordinary human being and 
is subject to human failings and 
shortcomings. It is not his place 
to dictate the underwriting program 
and woe to the company which per- 
mits it. Any broker will respect 
knowledge if a firm has it to offer. 
His reputation is as dependent upon 
sound insurance practices and ad- 
vice as is the company’s. He ex- 
pects guidance and counsel. With- 
out company services and assets, 
the broker is bereft and would stand 
empty handed. If his future is in 
large measure in the company’s 
hands, by the same token, company 
success in the field of social insur- 
ance is co-mingled with the bro- 
ker’s destiny. Firms should look 
upon these free agents as allies, co- 
pilots and associates. The broker’s 
reputation is as important to the 
company as it is to himself. 

Before concluding I would like to 
make further reference to the sub- 
ject of collaboration. My purpose in 
so doing is not merely to further em- 
phasize this consideration because of 
its value in production of this class 
of business. I believe it has a much 
broader significance than simply a 
motivation to increase brokerage 
production. However, I am certain 
that more aggressive pursuit of this 
consideration on the part of a com- 
pany cannot fail to result in more 
and better business. 
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Progress in the field of group ac- 
cident and health underwriting has 
not been achieved during the past 
ten years without considerable tra- 
vail, false start and uncertainty. It 
is no secret that the crescendo of 
demand for evolution in this field of 
underwriting has somewhat over- 
taxed the facilities of the industry. 
I do not mean overtaxed in the sense 
of volume but rather with regard to 
underwriting and actuarial facili- 
ties to produce new models and to 
revise practices to keep pace with 
this evolution. 


Definite Pattern 


In the past year or two, however, 
the industry has emerged from a 
somewhat labyrinthian state of af- 
fairs to the point where the pattern 
for the immediate future has become 
more definite. Problems arising out 
of the economic conditions which in- 
fluence this sphere of underwriting 
are better understood by the indus- 
try. 

It is clear that greater emphasis 
must be placed upon meeting a 
greater portion of the cost of ill 
health, particularly with reference 
to areas of cost which foreshadow 
catastrophic burden for varying in- 
come and age groups. This field of 
underwriting must encompass a 
greater proportion of the popula- 
tion. This means intensified devel- 
opment of small case underwriting. 
To achieve these results concepts in- 
volving deductible amounts and 
principles of coinsurance are to be- 
come essential. 

What has this to do with develop- 
ment of brokerage business? The 
brokerage fraternity with its thou- 
sands of participants constitutes 
heavy artillery in the national in- 
surance sales effort. This all- 
powerful instrument of influence 
must play a major roll in education 
of labor and management as to these 
concepts and their place in the 
sound evolution of social insurance. 
The general insurance brokers will 
function in the area of long range 
and critical targets. The host of in- 
dividual brokers will invade and 
imarch against the countless smaller 
but equally important consumer 
units. Preparation for this work on 
their part must be directed, aided 
and abetted by company efforts. 

Case history pertaining to the 
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birth and growth of each experi- 
ment must be made known to the 
broker and through him to inquisi- 
tive public. Mortality and morbidity 
results of such experimentation 
must be thoroughly chronicled and 
carefully evaluated. The reasons 
for failure or poor result may prove 
even more important than the 
climate which nurtures success. Out 
of this teamwork between company 
and broker in the next decade will 
come a more enlightened public, a 


progressive program and a sound 
evolution of group health insurance. 
Obviously companies contributing 
most to such broker relationship will 
reap reward. Such reward can only 
be more brokerage business and 
better brokerage business. 

There is no magic, no specialized 
formula and no exclusive privilege 
reserved for the few in the under- 
writing of and development of brok- 
erage business. It is life blood, 
and should be so treated. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Phenomenal growth of one of the largest A&H companies in 
the field has created a shortage of qualified sales management 
men. To meet the demand we have carefully selected men from 
our own organization to participate in a Sales Management 
Training Program. However, there are still several available 
spots for the right men. Sales Management Training leads 
directly to key field positions, including agency manager. 
Attractive policies, sound promotion, intensive advertising are 
but a few of the sales aids we give our field force. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 


Are you between 28 and 40, with sales management experience, 
a minimum of two years successful sales background in either 
A&H or Life? Do you feel you have the ambition and ability 
to recruit, train and supervise men? Will you be willing to 
move from your present location? (relocation is almost a 
certainty.) If you are the man we want, we will outline a step 
by step procedure as well as a time table for reaching your 
sales management goal. 





Pay will be commensurate with your experience and background. 
Interested???? Send a complete resume to 
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75 Fulton Street New York 38, New York 











Sammy Run—from page 63 


awfully busy. And so, at that time, 
the home office will tap me on the 
shoulder and say, “Time to take a 
new look! Where does Sam go 
from here and how?’ Then the home 
office and I will try to take the best 
picture we can of you as a life in- 
surance man. We shall try to ex- 
amine the market you have de- 
veloped and help you decide whether 
you should change it and how. 
We'll take a new look at your know]- 
edge of life insurance and how well 
that knowledge fits into your present 
market and the one you want for 
the future. We'll take a new look 
at your selling habits and skills to 
see where you could be making more 
use of your strengths and removing 
your weaknesses. 


Bring Out Potential 


“While we are doing these things, 
we'll be thinking along with you 
about your future in life insurance 
—whether the rewards which are 
there for the topflight career agent 
seem best for you, or the time has 
come when you should be consider- 
ing the management side of the ca- 
reer. Whatever the decision on that, 
you will not find yourself trained 
and supervised for a while and then 
left to sink or swim. Instead, you 
will start on a new program designed 
to bring out your mature potential 
and put you at the top in our busi- 
ness—and not just my resources or 
the resources of this agency will be 
put into that program of your de- 
velopment, but the resources of our 
company as well.” 


Two Years Later 


I think you will agree that this 
should sound pretty good to Sam 
and enhance the career presentation. 
Now, let’s see what will happen to 
Sam some two years later when he 
attends the advanced school or 
reaches some other point in his ca- 
reer that the company has estab- 
lished as the “second look”’ stage. 

When Sam arrives at the school 
or other central point, he is given 
three instruments: The Evaluation 
Record, the Information Index, and 
the Sales Method Index. The Eval- 
uation Record is the basic screen for 
identifying men who might have 
supervisory potential. It also is 
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unique in this procedure because 
(I am sorry to say) it is the only 
instrument which has been validated. 
LIAMA originally developed it to 
serve in the selection of general 
agents or managers. In the last few 
years, we have found evidence that 
it is also valid in the prediction of 
failure at the supervisor or assistant 
manager level. 


Sound Prediction 


For example, in one instance we 
had forty-four supervisors who had 
been tested as they were placed on 
the job. When rated some three 
years later by a group of men at the 
home office, the proportion of men 
who obtained an average rating of 
poor was considerably higher in the 
C and D on than in the A or 
B (62% to 17% ). Conversely, while 
46% of the A men were rated as 
good, only 12% of the C and D 
men fell in that category. That this 
is not a fluke was shown where an- 
other group of supervisors in another 
company were rated by two home 
office men. While the raters did not 
agree perfectly, the Evaluation Rec- 
ord score, obtained as the men 
started in supervision, was definitely 
predictive of both sets of ratings 
even though at least three years had 
elapsed. One rater gave 5% of the 
A men a poor rating and the other 
rater, 6%. The corresponding per- 
centage of C and D men rated poor 
was 52% and 63% 

So, if an agent scores below the 
cut-off established on the Evaluation 
Record, he should probably be as- 
signed to the career agent pool and 
follow the procedure on the left- 
hand side of the flow chart. Whether 
he passes or fails this test, however, 
he also takes the Information Index. 
This is a test for life insurance 
knowledge. It is used here on the 
assumption that an agent who has 
received such poor preparation or 
has been so uninterested or so low 
in mental ability that he has inade- 
quate knowledge, is a poor bet to 
teach and advise others. I repeat, 
this is an assumption. Those who 
are willing to accept it may decide 
that an agent who shows many gaps 
in his knowledge is not ready for 
further consideration as supervisory 
material and should be put in the 
career agent pool. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sammy Run—Continued 


Again, whether he is put in the 
career agent pool or in the potential 
management pool, he is also asked 


to complete the Sales Method Index. 
This is another device on which the 
Association has worked for some 
years. It is designed to provide a 
basis for probing into the agent’s 
prospecting and marketing skills 
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On the assumption that super- 
visors will tend to recruit and de- 
velop agents who are similar to 
themselves in their methods and 
markets, the picture presented by 
the SMI might also be used to reject 
a man for any immediate training in 
management. However, this should 
probably be done only in extreme 
cases and with great caution. 


Merits Careful Scrutiny 


But let’s suppose that Sam had a 
high Evaluation Record score, a 
good score on the Information In- 
dex, and a satisfactory picture of 
prospecting and selling skills and 
habits on the SMI. He now merits 
careful scrutiny to decide whether 
he is ready or could be made ready 
for a career in management and is, 
therefore, placed in the potential 
management pool. 

There are a number of things 
the company hopes to accomplish 
for Sam, for his manager and for 
itself. First, they want to find out 
if Sam really is a good bet for a 
supervisory career. If they think he 
is, they and his manager want to 
decide on the best training program 
to fit him for that career. If they 
decide he is not, they want to help 
his manager to bring him up to his 
maximum potential as a_ career 
agent. They are not just putting 
Sam through a selection process— 
they are trying to help him decide on 
his career in life insurance and how 
success in that career can be reached. 

To get these things accomplished, 
they need to know a great deal more 
about Sam than the tests can tell 
them. They need, also, to know 
about Sam as a life insurance man. 
And right here I want to state a 
very firm conviction. Perhaps the 
greatest error which can be made 
in rating lies in thinking you know 
all you need to about a man because 
you have the figures on his results. 

It is this that has led supervisors 
time after time, knowing they are 
wrong, swearing not to do it again, 
to put men into management because 
they sold over a half a million a year. 
Pete was appointed on just such a 
basis. Results are important but 
not all-important. They can lead 
you astray unless you know where 
and when and how (especially how) 
they were obtained. 
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To visualize an agent as a super- 
visor, you need to know not just his 
production, but how he prospected 
for it, how he sold it, what he sold, 
how he planned in selling it, how 
he distributed his time for selling it. 
You need to know how he got the 
knowledge to program (if he did) 
or sell pension trusts (if he did). 
You need to know how he was super- 
vised into selling it, how much of 
it he sold and how much was sold 
by his unit manager or his general 
agent. You need to know what all 
of this means to him and will mean 
to him when he thinks about super- 
vising agents. You need to know 
the way he got his results and what 
this might mean about the way he 
would try to get results through 
his agents. 

And, again, to visualize a super- 
visor or assistant manager as a 
manager or general agent, one needs 
to know not only how many men 
he has recruited, but how he got 
them and where. One needs to know 
not only what their production his- 
tory was, but how they got it. How 
did he train? How does he super- 
vise ? 


The Hows 


You must remember that it is 
not the whats, but the hows that 
can transfer from field to unit, from 
unit to agency, or from agency to 
agency. It is not the whats, but 
the hows that can be transferred 
from supervisor to agent. 

Great generals have lost battles 
brilliantly and subsequently won 
them with equal brilliance. What 
one has to remember is that generals 
who win battles stupidly are likely 
to lose one the first time Lady Luck 
withdraws her favors. 

Let’s get back to Sam. After the 
willingness and cooperation of his 
manager has been ensured, Sam is 
brought to the home office for a 
career analysis. The procedures 
which Sam goes through in the home 
office have been designed to show 
what he has done and more im- 
portant, how he has done it. They 
consist of four interviews lasting 
about two hours each. For each of 
these interviews there is a guide de- 
signed to cover a wide range of in- 
formation and to probe deeply into 
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Sam’s life and experiences in the 
area being studied. If possible, each 
is conducted by a different home 
office man so that a variety of re- 
actions to Sam and fresh viewpoints 
on different areas of his history can 
be obtained. 


First Interview 


The first interview covers back- 
ground information. In preparation 
for this, Sam is asked to fill out a 
Background Information Form. 
This form is similar to the inner 
section of the Selection Interview 


Blueprint. The first interview at- 
tempts to see what kind of man Sam 
has been, and how he moves through 
the world he lives in. 

The second interview covers 
Sam’s knowledge and skills. Here 
the Information Index and the Sales 
Method Index are brought back into 
the picture and serve both to guide 
the interview and to bring out spe- 
cifics about how Sam has operated 
as an agent. 

The third interview is on recruit- 
ing, training and supervision. In 
the case of Sam, who has had no 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sammy Run—Continued 


actual experience in these fields, the 
guide for the interviewer is con- 
structed to draw Sam out on his 
philosophies, attitudes, and expect- 
ancies concerning these aspects of 
the management job. If Sam had 
done any recruiting or supervising, 
an alternate form of the guide would 
he used to find how the men for 
which he was responsible performed 
as agents and what he did about it. 


The Problems of Others 


In preparation for the final inter- 
view, S fills out a instru 
the Agent Supervision Test. 
In this instrument, Sam is given 
Sales Method Indexes completed by 
three different agents and asked to 
analyze their paper pictures, 


Sam new 


ment 


diag 
nose their strengths and weaknesses, 
and make recommendations for their 
future supervision. Here again. in 
addition to the Agent Supervision 
Test, the interviewer is given a guide 
to help him discover if Sam can 
think intelligently and constructively 
about the problems of other agents 
and make specific and meaningful 
recommendations for their solution. 
The interviewer also tries to deter- 
mine if Sam is the kind of person 
who gets a kick out of thinking and 
talking about the problems of others. 

Each interviewer is provided with 
a Summary and Evaluation form to 


be completed after the interview is 
over. He records the specific weak- 
nesses and strengths he has uncov- 
ered and whether the information 
leads him to recommend Sam for 
management or for continuance as 
a career agent. 

After these forms have been col 
lected and summarized, all inter- 
viewers meet in a Career Decision 
Conference which is divided into 
two phases. In Phase 1, the con 
ference decides whether Sam should 
be regarded as ready to become a 
supervisor or assistant manager (or, 
in some cases, a manager or general 
agent), whether he should be classi- 
fied as management potential after 


further training, or whether he 
should be classified as a_ career 
agent. 


Phase 2 is for the purpose of 1m- 
plementing whatever decision has 
been made by laying out a specific 
development program. At this time, 
too, plans are made for the presenta 
tion of the decision and of the home 
office recommendations for a de- 
velopment program to Sam’s man- 
ager. The resulting mutually con- 
ceived program is then presented 
to Sam. If possible, this last step 
is accomplished through a visit to 
his agency. 

It must be emphasized that the 
crux of this entire program lies in 
the willingness and ability of the 
home office conferees to design a 
real development program tailored 


to the specific man in question and 
carry it through. If it is decided 
that the man is ready for training in 
management, the conference should 
establish where his weaknesses are ; 
how, bv whom, and when training 
should be given to overcome them. 
Similarly, the man’s _ particular 
strengths should be established and 
ways proposed to build upon them. 
Subgoals in his progress should be 
set up and a D day agreed upon for 
the accomplishment of each. 

Cf equal, if not more, importance 
is the setting up of a program for 
the man who has been classified 
as a career agent. Here the realities 
of the situation hit us right in the 
face. This man is probably already 
a good producer or he would not 
have been placed in the potential 
management pool in the first place. 
Unfortunately, he is likely to have 
the idea that the step from career 
agent to supervision is a promotion 
instead of a transfer from one suc- 
cess path to another. There is real 
danger if the bug has bitten him 
that another company will put him 
into supervision because they are 
hungry enough for management or 
simply for his production. 

He must be resold at this point 
on the very considerable advantages 
which accrue to the career agent. 
These procedures are designed with 
just that in mind. The sale should 
be easier with them for two reasons. 
First, the company should now have 
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EVERYONE’S TALKING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 

—Lower rates —New Policy Plans —Greater Opportunities 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life's 

—Ahbility to provide the extra services they need. 
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and be able to show the man spe- 
cific reasons why it is to his advan- 
tage to continue in the agent ca- 
reer. Certainly, he has been shown 
that the company was willing to 
spend time and money in helping 
him as well as themselves arrive at 
the best decision. Secondly, presen- 
tation to him of a specific plan for 
his further development as an agent 
should be a powerful factor in con- 
vincing him that his future in this 
career can be rewarding and satisfv- 
ing. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between saying, “Sam, you're a 
good agent and we think you ought 
to stay that way.” and saying, “Sam, 
we think you have a real chance to 
become one of the best-rewarded 
men in the world—a really success- 
ful career agent. You are a terrific 
closer; you can approach and sell 
people of all income groups; vou 
have all the drive and personality 
that a man needs. 

“All you’re lacking are those few 
extra steps that mean the difference 
between the good and the super 
salesman. Here .are the steps we 
would like to suggest: 

“1. As a first step in moving you 
into business insurance, we'd like 


you to enroll in Part I] of LUTC 
because 
“2. Sam, there’s every indication 


that you already have a number of 
prospects for business insurance 
and could get many more, so 

“3. We want to help you analyze 
your policyowners to see where you 
have developed business nests or 
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where you have an opportunity to 
do so. Mr. Manager will be going 
out on some joint calls with you 
for a while to build up your con- 
fidence in the business insurance 
approach. And, incidentally, analyz- 
ing your policyowners in this way 
and looking for vour business nests 
should 

“4. Lead you to some unsold per- 
sonal insurance that is waiting for 
the programming approach—some- 
thing we want to do some more 
work and drill on. The program- 
ming approach should also 

“5. Help you develop a better de- 
liverv interview where we think you 
could stand some improvement. 

“If you are willing to go along 
with us, here is the schedule we 
would like to see you follow. For 
example, this sets a goal of one 
programming approach a week to 
an old policyowner. It also calls for 
the qualification of three business 
insurance prospects each month 
fitting in with the LUTC course. 
Then, here’s the schedule of your 
joint calls with Mr. Manager. And, 
oh yes, a lot of the boys are doing 
mighty well with A & S. We've got 
some things here that should help 
on that.” 

And (we would hope), so on and 
so on. 

Now, let's suppose that Sam’s 
Evaluation Record score is too low 
to warrant investment in manage- 
ment. He is not brought to the home 
office and is probably not as likely 
to be disturbed in his agent career. 


But there is a responsibility to Sam's 
manager and to him to provide them 
with this same kind of program for 
success. Through the paper picture 
provided by the Information Index 
and the SMI, and consultation with 
his manager, his career must be 
planned just as thoroughly as in the 
two other situations. 

Now it is apparent why we have 
called this system the Career Analy- 
sis Procedure : because we are trying 
to determine and plan for the best 
career for each agent whether he is 
management material or not. 

For a long time in our business, 
agency supervisors have asked the 
very important question, “What 
makes Sammy run?” They have 
tried, and rightly so, to discover 
better methods for motivating 
Sammy—for giving him the belief 
and enthusiasm in his business and 
himself so necessary for top per- 
formance. But Sammy has a right 
to ask why he should run. And one 
can only answer the question by 
telling him where he should and is 
running, and where he is going to 
get. Where should Sammy run? 
Along the smooth track of success- 
ful production? If so, what part of 
the track should he try to stick to 
and how should he pace himself? 
Along the rough cross-country 
course of management? If so, how 
can he be conditioned and trained 
and paced to finish the course? 

Where should Sammy run? This 
is a vital question for Sammy. Isn’t 
it equally vital for his supervisors? 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Dallas, Texas 


Florida Supreme Court Rules on 
Question of Designated Beneficiary 
Killing the Insured. 


The deceased, Hunter J. Carter, 
Jr., had a policy of life insurance 
under a group contract with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. The benefi- 
ciary on his policy was Ruby J. 
Carter, his wife. Ruby J. Carter 
killed her husband and at first plead 
guilty to manslaughter. She with- 
drew that plea and went to trial in 
the Criminal Court on a plea of not 
guilty. The jury found that she was 
not guilty. 

The policy provided that in the 
event there was no designated bene- 
ficiary, then the proceeds would be 
payable to the widow first, the sur- 
viving children second, surviving 
parents third, etc. Claim was filed 
by the father of the deceased, the 
widow of the deceased and the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of the de- 
ceased. The insurance company, not 
wishing to decide who the legal re- 
cipient of the proceeds of the policy 
should be, filed a Bill of Interpleader, 
tendering the money into court. This 
was allowed. 


A motion for summary judgment 
was filed and an interlocutory order 
was rendered by the trial court 
which awarded the father the pro- 
ceeds subject to a finding that the 
widow was disqualified to receive 
said proceeds. This would depend 
on the fact of whether or not the 
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claimant wife feloniously killed her 
husband, the issues to be determined 
by the preponderance of evidence. 

From this interlocutory order an 
appeal is made by the widow to the 
Florida Supreme Court. This Court, 
writing by Justice Thornal, reveals 
three questions: (1) Whether. the 
statutes of Florida govern or the 
common law should be applied; 
(2) the burden and degree of proof 
required of the widow in view of 
the verdict of acquittal in the crim- 
inal case; and (3) the legal recipient 
of the proceeds in the event the 
widow would be found disqualified 
to receive them. 

The court concludes that the stat- 
utes of Florida do not apply and 
that the common law must be looked 
to to arrive at a conclusion. The 
general rule of common law is that 
a beneficiary in a life insurance 
policy who murders or feloniously 
causes the death of the insured for- 
feits all rights which he may have 
in or under the policy. The court 
cites the landmark case of Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. v. Armstrong, 117 
U. S. 591, L.ed. 997, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which holds as above set out. 

The Supreme Court also rules 
that the trial judge’s decree that the 
issues in the case should be decided 
by a preponderance of the evidence 
is correct, although the widow in- 
sisted the verdict of acquittal in 
the criminal trial should be admis- 
sible in the civil action; likewise, 
her plea of guilty to manslaughter 
at first should not be admissible. 

In answer to the third question 





which was raised, the court con- 
cludes that the father of the de- 
ceased should receive the proceeds, 
as there were no surviving children, 
in the event that the widow is found 
to be disqualified. 

The court thus concludes that the 
trial court was correct in its finding 
on the motion for summary judg- 
ment that the widow beneficiary has 
the burden of proving by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence that she did 
not feloniously kill the insured ; that 
the father is the proper recipient of 
the proceeds in the event she is dis- 
qualified; and lastly that common 
law principles will goven the trial 
of the case. 

Carter v. Carter, et al, Florida 
Supreme Court. Filed June 6, 1956. 
2 CCH Life Cases 2d 881. 


Latham & Davenport, Florida Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, for petitioner. 

Richard H. Merritt, Florida Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, for respondents. 


Misrepresentations in Application for 
Life Insurance Held Material and 
Sufficient to Void Policy, as Insured 
Presumed to Know the Falsity Thereof. 


On May 5, 1953, the New York 
Life Insurance Company issued its 
policy of life insurance on the life 
of Welty A. Eicher naming as bene- 
ficiary his wife, Jessie Ryan Eicher. 
The policy provided in substance 
that the company never became 
legally bound if the insured con- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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NOW, A LOW COST NON-PAR SELECT ORDINARY LIFE...EXAMPLE: AGE 30, 
$16.62 PER THOUSAND... NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION BECAUSE OF REDUCED 
RATE ...MINIMUM $10,000...HIGH CASH VALUES...“SELECT” FOR MINIMUM 
AMOUNT ONLY .. . ISSUED SUB-STANDARD TO TABLE 16... REGULAR NON- 
MEDICAL PRIVILEGES... MONTHLY INCOME DISABILITY AVAILABLE TO STAND- 
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TION, CLUB CREDITS, AND COMPLETE PROSPECTING AND SALES AIDS...NOW 
IS THE TIME TO INVESTIGATE OUR FINE CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL AGENTS, 
AGENTS AND BROKERS...WRITE NOW.... 


Reserve Life’s new and exclusive “Direct Mail Guide” is ready for release. Its content covers 
good telephone technique, objections and answers, motivators to build sales presentations, new 
letters that will draw a higher percentage of inquiries both from repliers and non-repliers alike, 





and other prospecting and sales aids not usu- 
Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
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cealed or misrepresented facts con- 
cerning his physical condition and 
medical history for the preceding 
five years. 

Prior to the issuance of the policy, 
on April 23, 1953, an application 
was signed by the insured, which 
revealed that he had been in good 
health for the past five years, had 
never had high blood pressure or 
heart trouble, or undergone any 
surgical operation, except a_tonsi- 


lectomy in 1930. On December 15, 
1953, about seven months after the 
policy was delivered, the insured at 
the age of 36 died suddenly of acute 
heart failure and hypertension. The 
company denied liability, except for 
the amount of premiums paid. The 
beneficiary refused the tender of the 
return premiums and filed suit. The 
trial court submitted the matter to 
a jury, but the jury found in favor 
of the beneficiary. The company 
appealed, alleging that a final judg- 
ment should be entered in its favor 
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Atlantic Launches Four New Plans 


To Meet Specialized Needs 


Four new plans—four added reasons for the steadily 
increasing volume written by Atlantic Life represent- 
atives. These new policies highlight Atlantic’s continu- 
ing program to keep Atlantic agents “out front” with a 
full range of contracts to meet changing client needs. 


1. NEW $25,000 MINIMUM ORDINARY LIFE— 
offering business, professional and executive groups 
permanent protection at low premium outlay. 


2. THE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL—10 Pay Life policy 
issued only in amounts of $25,000 or more. This 
policy is specifically designed to attract large buyers 
of Life insurance and particularly individuals in the 
higher income tax brackets. 


3. TERM PROTECTOR—an annually reducing Life 
plan designed to provide maximum coverage with 
low premium outlay. The Term Protector is a policy 
within itself—not a rider. 


1. BUSINESS OVERHEAD EXPENSE DISABIL- 
ITY PLAN—business expense protection for the 
indispensable business or professional man whose 
company income depends on his ability to work. 
Tax deductible—the plan offsets overhead that con- 

tinues after income stops. 


4 hl 4 hl , ‘ x 
ATLANTIC LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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on the ground that the verdict was 
contrary to the law and the evidence. 
Justice Smith, writing for the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
reverses the trial court’s finding and 
renders a judgment for the insur- 
ance company. 

The facts on the trial of the case 
revealed that the insured had been 
examined by a doctor in 1950 and 
his blood pressure was found to be 
extremely high and becoming in- 
creasingly higher. Shortly there- 
after, the insured entered Johns 
Hopkins’ Hospital. The doctor at 
Johns Hopkins Hespital testified 
that the history showed high blood 
pressure since at least 1941 and a 
moderately enlarged heart. An 
operation was recommended. The 
insured was sent to the Medical 
College of Virginia Hospital at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where a Dr. Mere- 
dith performed an operation on him, 
which was known as a “sympathec- 
tomy.” This is a two-stage operation 
about a week or ten days apart. 

The agent writing the policy testi- 
fied that all of the questions were 
asked of the insured on the appli- 
cation and were answered as dis- 
closed on the application. The bene- 
ficiary alleged that the false answers 
in the application were inserted bv 
the agent; that the answers were 
actually truthfully given, and the 
applicant had no knowledge that his 
application contained false answers. 
The court stated that it was incum- 
bent upon the beneficiary to rebut 
the presumption that the insured 
knew his application contained the 
false answers, but that as a matter 
of law the evidence disclosed that 
this burden had not been met. Hence 
the plaintiff cannot recover in the 
instant case, because there is no 
evidence in the record to rebut the 
presumption that the answers re- 
corded in the application were those 
given by the insured and that he 
did not know the application con- 
tained false answers. The judgment 
was reversed and final judgment 
entered for the insurance company. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. Eicher 
—Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals. Filed June 18, 1956. 2 CCH 
Life Cases 2d 888. 


Charles G. Stone, Warrenton, Vir- 
ginia, for plaintiff in error. 
Thomas G. Martin, Warrenton, Vir- 
ginia, for defendant in error. 
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HE PROFITS... . aud 20 do you! 


Tell your client or prospect that his 
earning power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against 
loss of income if disabled through acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Then tell him how a M.I.L.1.C. Disability 
policy which is Non-Cancellable and 
Guaranteed Renewable to age 60 or 65 
(depending on the policy issued) will 
round out his entire insurance program 
and provide funds to assist in restoring 
income lost through disability—a policy 
which insures with the certainty of Life 
Insurance. With such a policy he profits. 


And you profit, too. For not only does 
an M.I.L.1.C. Disability policy provide 
you with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance to sell, but 
it actually creates more life insurance 
sales. It opens up a new field of oppor- 
tunity which you, as a progressive in- 
surance counselor, will not want to over- 
look. 


M.1.L.I.C. Non-cancellable Disability 
Insurance gives you a fine chance to 
render greater service and to increase 
your own income. Start now. The field 
of non-cancellable disability coverage 
beckons you. 


Let us send you full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





- - = Boston, Massachusetts 
































important 
announcements 
from 


National Life of Vermont 


1. Across the board reductions in Ordinary and G.P.L. 
premiums. 











2. Minimum issue limit of $2000 on most plans. 








3. New $15,000 minimum issue policy for business and 
professional situations.* 


National Life’s new Ordinary Life rates, and 
Graded Premium Life rates after the fifth year, 
are about 9% lower. 


National Life’s new $15,000 minimum issue 


a policy is especially designed for business and 
\ professional markets. 


Premiums for this new policy are identical with 
Ordinary Life rates. Special features of the new 
plan — a life paid up at 95 male contract (98 for 
females) — include high early cash values, female 
rates{ three years below male rates, and a change 
of plan clause permitting changes at any time to 
a higher premium plan with premiums payable 
for at least five more years after the exchange 
date and stipulating the basis of such change. 
The policy also guarantees use of settlement 
options for the benefit of corporations, key men 
and their beneficiaries. 














The low premium rates, high early cash values 
and attractive dividend scale make the contract 
especially well adapted to business and profes- 
sional needs, and ideally suited for key man, 
rr and split-dollar proposals. 





As of September 1, 1956 this new plan has been approved by 46 
states and the District of Columbia and is currently being reviewed 
by Massachusetts and Kansas. 


+ Not available for women in Texas, Maryland and New Jersey. 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER : VERMONT 
FOUNDED 1850—SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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American Income: Promotions: Robert 
S. Chappel from manager at Evansville 
to manager at Indianapolis; Robert L. 
Query from special representative to man- 
ager at Lafayette; George Bair, special 
representative, to manager at South Bend. 

Glenn Rager, special representative, has 
opened a general life agency in Marion, 
Ind. 


American United: W. Harold Petersen 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, accident-sickness sales. 

Professional basketball star Leo A. 
Barnhorst has signed a contract as a dis- 
trict manager in Indianapolis. Arnold 
P, Perkins has been appointed agency 
manager in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Atlantic Life: F. Duval Shepherd, Jr., 
formerly Richmond manager for Union 
Central, becomes associate manager there. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New agency man- 
agers: William G. Godfrey (F. H. Dickin- 
son Buffalo agency supervisor) at the new 
Syracuse (N. Y.) agency; and William G. 
Beard (formerly agency assistant in Kan- 
sas City with Penn Mutual) replacing 
H. W. Lentz, resigned, at Kansas City. 


Berkshire Life: Lyman R. Whelan, for- 
merly brokerage manager for Connecticut 
General in White Plains, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. 
Edward S. Sawyer has been named to the 
newly-created post of manager of office 
services division. 

John H. Henderson, formerly with the 
publications dept. of the Connecticut 
Mutual, has been appointed sales promo- 
tion assistant. 

Berkshire County Agency appointments: 
John W. Talbot, CLU, as general agent 
and Joseph E. Ryan as production man- 
ager. 

William Botz, formerly special repre- 
sentative for Colonial Life of America, has 
been appointed supervisor of the Ray- 
mond F. Thorne Agency, New York City. 


Boston Mutual: John C. McNeff, Jr., 
assistant group manager in Newark for 
Connecticut General, and David F. Devine, 
group sales and service representative in 
Cincinnati for John Hancock, have been 
appointed manager and assistant man- 
ager, respectively, of the group dept. 


Business Men's: Loren V. Wilson has 
been appointed sales supervisor for the 
Miami branch. A. G. Haskins has been 
named district manager in charge of the 
newly-created Marietta (Ga.) office. 

Dr. G. Burton Appleford has been ap- 
pointed as assistant medical director. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Bernard J. Lyttle, 
CLU, formerly assistant general agent 
with New England Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent with offices at 654 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Jerome Capone, Bay Ridge manager, 
has been appointed Brooklyn manager 
succeeding Walter F. Burke, retired. 
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John J. Granato, New Brunswick (N. J.) 
manager, succeeds Mr. Capone while 
George Covert, Paterson (N. J.) field 
manager, has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Granato. 


Connecticut General: Frederick G. Car- 
penter, technical consultant, has been 
named assistant manager of the Memphis 
brokerage agency and James E. Thomas, 
staff assistant, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Cleveland branch. 
Charles V. Brockett becomes staff assist- 
ant at the Detroit branch. 

Eugene E. Larson and Thomas S. 
Smith have been appointed group pen- 
sion representatives at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, respectively. 

William T. Gathright, Jr., Richmond 
agent, has been appointed staff assistant 
in field services div. of the agency home 
office dept. 


Connecticut Mutual: John R. Ballengee, 
CLU, supervisor of the Huntington 
(W. Va.) agency, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent there succeeding R. Homa 
Houchin, retiring from active agency 
management work. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Richard S. Chat- 
field has been advanced from assistant 
manager to manager of the construction 
div. of the city mortgage dept. 

J. Brooke Johnston has been appointed 
agency manager at Newark, N. J., suc- 
ceeding George W. Holt, being trans- 
ferred. Herbert S. Angstreich has been 
named manager of the New York City 
agency formerly directed by Mr. Johnston. 

A. T. Ackerman, director of group an- 
nuities in north central dept., has been 
promoted to manager while Lawrence E. 
Senft, middle Atlantic group manager, 
has assumed managerial responsibility for 
the Pittsburgh div. as well. They suc- 
ceed Howard W. Pierpont and John J. 
Mallon, respectively, who were recently 
appointed second vice presidents. 


Equitable Life (lowa): W. W. Barberg, 
Eau Claire (Wis.) representative, has 
been appointed general agent there suc- 
ceeding L. M. McClusky, who became a 
home office field supervisor. The first 
Florida agency was established in Jackson- 
ville with Phillips Marshall, formerly 
agency manager for Acacia Mutual, as 
general agent. J. B. Moorman has retired 
as Cincinnati general agent and his son 
and associate, R. J. Moorman, CLU, has 
been appointed as his successor. 

John M. Beers, CLU, Ames (Iowa) rep- 
resentative, has been appointed field 
training assistant in the home office agency 
dept. 


Farm Bureau Life (Mich.): William R. 
Burns, formerly planning supervisor for 
National Life of Vt., has been appointed 
head of life operations with the title of 
assistant manager. 


Franklin Life: George J. Hergenroether, 
formerly Detroit agency manager for 
Confederation Life, has been appointed 





general agent there, and C. Winthrop 
Forbush, Jr., has been named general 
agent in the greater Boston area. 


Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph: 7. RK. 
LePage, St. Louis manager, has been ap- 
pointed Dallas branch manager succeed- 
ing V. B. Setzer, resigned. 


Great-West Life: 4. H. Harrop, M.D., 
has been appointed assistant medical di- 
rector. H. E. Harland, FSA, supervisor- 
actuarial general, has been appointed an 
actuarial assistant. 

Investment div. changes: A. B. Brown, 
investment assistant, and H. V. F. Wilkins, 
mortgage administration manager, ap- 
pointed assistant treasurers; J. B. Argue, 
mortgage servicing supervisor, succeeds 
Mr. Wilkins. 


Guardian Life: Managers appointed: 
Elmer J. Munc at Miami Beach; Robert 
E. Hering and H. Dan Johnson at Mil- 
waukee, succeeding Walter C. Ross, re 
tired. 


Independence Life (Cal.): S. L. Stratton, 
formerly western director of agencies for 
Capitol Life, has been appointed field 
supervisor in southern California. 


. 
Indianapolis Life: Thomas H. Redmond, 
Anderson, Ind., and Curtis L. McClelland, 
Indianapolis, have been promoted to gen- 
eral agents. 


John Hancock: Assistant district man- 
agers William J. Davies (Binghamton, 
N. Y.) and Douglas A. Wyatt (Yonkers, 
N. Y.) have been appointed regional 
training supervisors in the southeastern 
territory and metropolitan New York and 
Connecticut region, respectively. 

The Hackensack (N. J.) district agency 
has been divided into two sections with 
Philip Martini, regional manager at 
Hackensack, as district manager at Bergen 
West and James J. Durning, CLU, re- 
gional supervisor in southeastern terri- 
tory, as district manager at Bergen East. 

H. van B. Cleveland, formerly assistant 
director of research, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, has been appointed 
as executive assistant. 

Bean & Jones, Inc., have been appointed 
general agents in the city of Chicago. 
Ferrell M. Bean and John W. Jones were 
formerly general agent and associate gen 
eral agent, respectively. 


Kentucky Home: 4. H. Hammond, for- 
merly associated with National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 


Life of Georgia: A new district office 
has been opened at Thomasville, Ga., 
headed by Guy T. Dobbs, Jr., as manager. 

Staff managers promoted to district 
managers and transferred: B. J. Harmon 
from Forrest City to Pine Bluff, Ark., 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


succeeding Julian Troublefield, resigned; 
and A. C. Banks, Jr., {rom Savannah, Ga., 
to Columbia, S. C., succeeding L. E. 
Comer, transferred to the agency inspec- 
tion dept. 


Lincoln National: Promoted to general 
agents: James H. Francis (agency super- 
visor) at Little Rock, Ark., succeeding the 
late Newton B. Weese; and S. William 
Preus (assistant general agent at Newark, 
N. J.) at Tampa, Fla., succeeding G. B. 
Slappey. 

Philip N. Skillman has been appointed 
a supervisor in the Detroit agency of 
R. H. Wertz & Associates. 


Maine Fidelity: Cari M. Austin, formerly 
assistant district manager at Waterville 
(Me.) for Metropolitan Life, has been 
made assistant director of agencies. Les- 
lie A, Higgins, formerly office manager 
at Springfield (Mass.) for Phoenix Mutual, 
has been appointed administrative assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge of 
sales. 


Manhattan Life: Thomas C. Collins, tor- 
merly with Western National Life, has 
been appointed general agent in Austin, 
Texas. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Henry Bauer, 
manager of the mortgage loan office in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed as 
assistant superintendent of mortgage 
loans. 
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Michigan Life: Ray Miller has been ap- 
pointed supervising general agent of 
Toledo and the northern Ohio area suc- 
ceeding Frank Jadel, who was recently 
named insurance consultant for banks in 
the Toledo area. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Raymond S. Lees 
has been promoted from agency super- 


visor in Springfield, Mass., to general 
agent in Milwaukee, Wis., replacing gen- 
eral agent Paul F. Kolkman, who was 


transferred to St. Paul. A new agency has 
been established in Green Bay, Wis.. 
with John C. Holton, manager of selec- 
tion, as general agent. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert C. Gilmore, 
Jr., formierly president of the National 
Ass'n of Life Underwriters, has been ap- 
pointed director of market research. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): A new position, re- 
gional specialist for accident-sickness in- 
surance, has been created with Larry 
Hansen, Sacramento agency field repre- 
sentative, as western region specialist and 
Charles R. Edwards, formerly St. Louis 
general agent for Monarch Life, as cen- 
tral region specialist. 

Henry Biggers, formerly brokerage man- 
ager with the Occidental Life, has been 
named brokerage supervisor in the San 
Francisco agency. 

Assistant managers John J. Mahon and 
Charles E. Jones have been appointed 
managers in Newark, N. J., and Harris- 
burg, Pa, respectively. Mr. Mahon suc- 
ceeds Herbert S. Manthe, retired, and 
Mr. Jones replaces Willis S. Peterson, who 
is returning to Salt Lake City as manager. 

Joseph A. Klecak, assistant manager in 
Newark agency, and Curt M. Rosenberg, 
CLU, formerly unit manager in Newark 
for Equitable Life Society, have been 
added to the sales dept. staff at the home 
office for managerial training. 


New England Life: James W. Kerl, for- 
merly group manager in Philadelphia 
for Sun Life of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed district group manager there suc- 


ceeding Francis L. Doyle, Jr., CLU, 
named district agent in Delaware Co. 
(Pa.). 


A new agency, which will service metro- 
politan New York including Westchester 
and Long Island, has been opened with 
Glenn G. Geiger, CLU, as agency man- 
ager. 


New York Life: Dr. Orson H. Hart, for- 
merly research associate of the Life Insur- 
ance Ass’n of America, has been appointed 
director of economic studies in the invest- 
ment dept. 

Promoted: Donald K. Ross from hcme 
office supervisor of industrial securities 
to executive assistant in the San Francisco 
regional investment office; Robert G. 
Crean transferred from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago as assistant district group supervisor; 
John R. Stozenski from home office group 
representative to district group  super- 
visor at Pittsburgh succeeding Mr. Crean; 
and Carroll S. Pierce from Philadelphia 
group representative to assistant district 
supervisor at Newark. 

Assistant branch office managers ap- 
pointed training supervisors at the home 
office: Nathan Tattar, CLU (Washington, 
D. C.), J. Neil McNabnay (Detroit), John 
W. Denton (Lexington, Ky.), Harlow D. 
Gilbertson, CLU (Madison, Wis.), Robert 
S. Macy (Casper, Wyo.), Lucius H. Kent- 
field (San Francisco), Stanley H. Tobin 
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(Oakland), J. Preston Coleman, Jr., CLU 
(Memphis), John T. DeBardeleben (Nash- 
ville), Jay R. Cummings (Fresh Meadows, 
N. Y.), Irving Frankel (New York City), 
and Leslie F. Farrell (Ottawa, Canada). 


Northwestern Mutual: Richard S. Hagg- 
man, formerly director of public relation; 
for Kansas City Life, has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of director of 
advertising. 

New officers appointed: Walter B. 
Gerken, investment research officer, Wil- 
fred A. Kraegel, assistant actuary, and 
Walter H. Meier, assistant director of ad- 
vanced underwriter training. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A general agency 
has been opened in Muncie, Ind, with 
Joseph V. Martin, formerly special agent 
in Indianapolis for the Prudential, as 
general agent. 

Joseph W. Oaks and William T. Gray 
have been named brokerage manager in 
Westlake, Cal., and assistant brokerage 
manager in St. Louis, Mo., respectively. 


Ohio State Life: Fred W. Zimmerman, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, and 
Jack Flint have been appointed general 
agents at Moline, Ill., and Indianapolis, 
respectively. 


Oid Republic: 4. M. Brown, assistant 
agency manager of the B. T. Embry 
agency in Kansas City, has been named 
agency supervisor. 


Pan-American: Paul Light, CLU, form- 
merly manager at Newark (N. J.) for 
Travelers, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

G. Peck Whitlock has been appointed 
as general agent in Little Rock, Ark., and 
]. G. Richardson, CLU, will also continue 
to serve the company in that city. 


Prudential: Everett J. Dickson, James- 
town (N. Y.) district manager, has been 
appointed head of the Ithaca district suc- 
ceeding Nathan J. Forbes, recently pro- 
moted to director of agencies at the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) regional home office 
while Douglas L. Hans, manager of the 
Schenectady district succeeds Mr. Dickson. 

New ordinary agencies have been estab- 
lished at Boston, Mass., and Bridgeport, 
Conn., with Ralph A. Tanguay and Ray- 
mond B. Dunn, respectively, in charge. 
Robert D. Timmins, division manager in 
the Manchester (N. H.) agency, has been 
appointed manager there succeeding Mr. 
Tanguay. Mr. Dunn was associate man- 
ager of the Hartford agency. 

Howard Miller, manager at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been named director of ordi- 
nary agencies in the Pacific-Northwest 
region. 

A group office has been opened in San 
Antonio to serve that area and the Rio 
Grande Valley with Allen Perry as group 
representative in charge of the new office. 


Shenandoah Life: Edward H. Von Deck, 
formerly special representative with Na- 
tional Life of Vt., has been appointed 
manager of the Washington, D. C., agency. 

Ralph E. Long has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
agency. 


State Mutual Life: Assistant managers 
John C. Caughlan and William J. Egan, 
Jr. (Newark) have been appointed man- 
agers at Portland, Ore., and Philadelphia, 
respectively. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Liberty National Life Insuran.e Company passed during 
1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
insurance company. Increasing insurance in force approx- 
imately $96 million—a new all-time record—the company 
joined the ranks of those select few life insurance companies 
in the United States having more than a Billion dollars of 
insurance in force. Liberty National looks forward to the 
future with great confidence and a strergthened desire to 
more adequately and faithfully serve the needs of its policy- 
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Teachers Insurance: New officers ap- 
pointed: Charles E. Wilson, associate ac- 
tuary; John G. McLaughlin, Jr., assistant 
actuary; Alfred E. Hinkley, auditor; and 
James G. MacDonald, group underwriter. 
Mr. Hinkley and Mr. MacDonald have 
also been named officers of the College 
Retirement Equities Fund. 


Travelers: Appointments in life, accident- 
health lines: Dana E. Warren, agency serv- 
ice representative at Portland, Me., named 
field supervisor there. Field supervisors— 
Julian A. McKenzie, Charlotte, N. C.; 
William T. Stinchcomb, Milwaukee; and 
Roy W. Quance, Toronto, Canada. Agency 
service representatives—J. David Rostad, 
Minneapolis; James W. Bailey, Jr. (Em- 
pire State), New York City; and David A. 
Gibson (Independence Square), Philadel- 
phia. 


Union Central: Virgil E. Baer, district 
supervisor for the Kansas City agency in 
Salina, has been appointed manager ot 
the Oklahoma City agency succeeding 
J. W. Rivers, retiring Nov. 1. Thomas 4. 
Bullock, supervisor in the St. Louis 
agency, has been named manager of the 
Lincoln agency. 


United Benefit: William B. Toohey, as- 
sistant director of field operations in the 
sales div. of Mutual Benefit, has been 
appointed manager of the Wyoming divi- 
sion office for both companies succeeding 
general agent E. E. Shaw, retired. * 


United States Life: Roger F. Garrels, 
formerly with the Continental Casualty 
in Los Angeles, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies for the 
west coast. 
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QUESTION 1 


In the spring of 1955, a group 
of the nation’s top life insurance 
executives made public a resolu- 
tion calling for immediate atten- 
tion by the Federal government 
to the dangers of the housing 
boom and the home mortgage 
credit situation. The resolution 
suggested that the Federal gov- 
ernment’s liberal home mortgage 
credit policies were “an open 
invitation to a boom-and-bust 
situation in home building.” 


(a) Describe briefly the home 
mortgage credit activities of each 
of the principal Federal agen- 
cies engaged in facilitating such 
credit. 

(b) Explain why the home 
mortgage credit policies of such 
Federal agencies might be re- 
garded as liberal. 


(c) Describe briefly the main 
private sources of home mort- 
gage credit. 

(d) Explain why life insur- 
ance executives should be so 
vitally interested in the home 
mortgage credit situation. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) A number of Federal agen- 
cies are engaged in facilitating home 
mortgage credit. The F.H.A. guar- 
antees loans made by approved lend- 
ing institutions to buyers of homes 
under conditions which place the 
credit of the Federal government 
behind the loan. In case of default 
the lender forecloses, takes title to 
the property and then transfers title 
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PART D—FINANCE 


and possession of the property to the 
F.H.A., and obtains, in exchange, 
debentures of the mortgage insur- 
ance fund equal to the amount of 
the unpaid principal of the loan. In 
addition, the lender receives a cer- 
tificate of claim for certain expenses 
incurred by him and this certificate 
is paid if there are sufficient funds 
remaining in the account after pay- 
ing the debentures. Home mortgage 
loans guaranteed by the F.H.A. carry 
an interest rate which has varied 
between 41% and 5%, plus the pre- 
mium rate of one-half of one per 
cent which is paid into an insurance 
fund administered by the F.H.A. 
Funds for the retirement of the de- 
bentures and certificates of claims 
are derived from the premium pay- 
ments made by the mortgagor to the 
insurance fund of the F.H.A., and 
from operating profits from rental 
of property or from capital gains in 
the sale of foreclosed property. 

The Veterans’ Administration 
guarantees home mortgage loans 
made to veterans. Under the terms 
of the law, real estate loans to quali- 
fied veterans are guaranteed up to 
$7,500, or 60% of the total loan, 
whichever is less. Thus, the V.A., 
takes the responsibility for guaran- 
teeing this part of the total amount 
of the mortgage. Home mortgage 
loans guaranteed by the V.A. carry 
an interest rate of 444%. In certain 
circumstances the V.A., makes di- 
rect loans to veterans for the pur- 
pose of helping them finance the 
purchase of homes. 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Association creates a market for 
home mortgage loans guaranteed by 
the F.A., and by the V.A., by buying 


and selling these loans. 


RTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
makes loans to member financial in- 
stitutions, principally savings and 
loan associations, on acceptable col- 
lateral, for the purpose of providing 
funds for these institutions. These 
funds in turn make it possible for 
the member financial institutions to 
extend additional home mortgage 
credit to the public. 

The Public Housing Authority 
guarantees bonds that are issued by 
local housing authorities for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to build pub- 
lic low-rental housing projects. 

Federal Land*Banks make loans 
through the National Mortgage As- 
sociation to borrowers that are mem- 
bers of a national mortgage associa- 
tion. This enables the member firms 
to extend home mortgage credit to 
the public. 

The Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration made direct loans to home- 
owners and refinanced existing 
loans in distress situations. In its 
refinancing activities it exchanged 
its debentures for the mortgages of 
the lenders and it gave the borrower 
a new mortgage contract. No loans 
have been made, however, by the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
since 1936. 

(b) Home mortgage credit pol- 
icies of Federal government 
agencies might be regarded as liberal 
because they provide guarantees, and 
in some cases indirectly provide 
funds, for relatively long-term loans 
on which relatively small down- 
payments are required, and on 
which the interest rate is relatively 
low. In addition, appraisals of homes 
that are financed under loans guar- 
anteed by various Federal agencies 


(Continued on the next page) 
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are sometimes said to be rather lib- 
eral. This may allow the seller to 
absorb closing fees and reduce the 
cash outlay made by the purchaser. 
The government may vary from time 
to time the liberality of its home 
mortgage credit policies by changing 
the length of the mortgage period, 
the amount of the required down 
payment, and the rate of ‘interest. 


The V.A. has guaranteed home 
mortgage loans to be amortized over 
periods as long as 30 years. In 
many cases, the down-payment on 
home mortgage loans insured by the 
V.A. is as low as 5 or 10% of the 
purchase price, and in some instances 
no down-payment at all is required. 
The down-payment on _ homes 
financed through a loan guaranteed 
bv the F.H.A. has been as low as 
5%. Interest rates on loans guar- 
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anteed by Federal agencies may 
currently not exceed 414% for vet- 
erans guaranteed loans and for loans 
insured by the F.H.A. Of course, 
loans insured by the F.H.A., require 
the borrower to pay a premium of 
Yah. 

(c) The main private sources of 
home mortgage credit are life in- 
surance companies, savings and loan 
associations, savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, and individuals. Life 
insurance companies invest regularly 
in home mortgages a considerable 
part of their net cash inflow each 
year. Since the end of World War 
II the life companies have increased 
the proportion of their total assets 
invested in farm and non-farm mort- 
gages from less than 15% to more 
than 30%. In recent years the sav- 
ings and loan associations have been 
supplying approximately one-third 
of the annual amount of urban real 
estate loans. These institutions ac- 
cept the savings of millions of people 
and then lend about 90% of the funds 
to home owners. Savings banks do 
not invest as large a proportion of 
their funds in real estate mortgages 
as do the savings and loan associa- 
tions. However, 30% of the sav- 
ings of the approximately 20,000,000 
depositors in the savings banks is 
invested in mortgage loans which 
represents between 10 and 12% of 
urban real estate loans. Currently, 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies originate approximately 20% 
of all urban real estate loans. Most 
commercial banks today make real 
estate loans through their trust de- 
partments and as a part of their reg- 
ular lending activities. Although on 
an individual basis no person con- 
tributes a substantial proportion of 
the total supply of home mortgage 
credit, in the aggregate individuals 
supply approximately 30% of the 
total of urban real estate credit. 

(d) Life insurance executives are 
vitally concerned with the home 
mortgage credit situation because 
home mortgage loans have become 
a major outlet for the investment of 
life insurance funds. The safety re- 
sulting from Federal guarantees, the 
relatively attractive yield, and the 
amortization feature which endows 
them with considerable liquidity and 
security, combine to make home 
mortgage loans an attractive form 
of life insurance investment. Since 
large sums are committed to invest- 
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ment in home mortgage loans it is 
natural that life insurance executives 
fear the possibility of over-expansion 
which may produce heavy foreclo- 
sures and which may limit investment 
opportunities in this field in future 
years. Also, a mortgage credit con- 
dition which reduced the yield on 
mortgages would result in a lower 
over all investment return for the 
companies. 

Life insurance executives are vi- 
tally interested also in the home 
mortgage credit situation because of 
their continuing interest in curbing 
inflation. Since the life insurance 
contract is a promise to pay dollars 
at a definite time or in the event of 
death, any decline in the real value 
of the dollar tends to worsen the 
value of the contract. Furthermore, 
life insurance executives are con- 
vinced that inflation is not in the 
public interest. Therefore, since ex- 
cessive home mortgage credit is one 
of the sources of inflation, the life 
companies wish appropriate steps 
to be taken to restrict inflationary 
expansion of home mortgage credit. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Describe the principal 
characteristics of each of the fol- 
lowing instruments: 


(1) Certified check, 

(2) Banker’s acceptance, 

(3) Bill of lading, 

(4) Warehouse receipt. 

(b) Describe the effect on the 
balance sheet of a commercial 


bank of each of the following 
transactions: 


(1) Sale by the bank of a 
share of its own common 
stock, which has a par 
value of $100, at a price 
of $150 which is paid to 
the bank in cash. 

(2) A 90-day loan of $1,000 
on a 6% discount basis 
to a customer who has 
the proceeds credited to 
his checking account. 

(3) Purchase at par on the 
open market of a $1,000 
government bond which 
is paid for by a check 
drawn on the bank’s de- 
posit balance with a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 
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“Net cost to whom, 


Mr. Prospect? a 


A. prominent Mip-west BROKER, 
who frequently sells Manufactur- 
ers *G.M.P. when substantial low- 
cost permanent protection is called 
for, answers his clients’ ‘Net Cost” 
question this way: 

“Net cost to whom, Mr. Pros- 
pect? 

“The reason I ask is because 
many people refer to net cost when 
they really mean net cost if sur- 
rendered. That may not be the most 
important consideration to you 
because: 

“First, your real purpose in pur- 
chasing this insurance is to provide 
the most protection for the lowest 
guaranteed outlay—and you want 
to have the privilege of keeping it 
as long as you want it. 

“Secondly, $1,000 a year at age 


*Whole Life, non-par, $25,000 minimum, 


35 will provide over $54,000 of 
G.M.P.—as compared to less than 
$43,000 under most whole life par 
plans for which low net surrender 
costs are currently estimated. 


“If you take a contract designed 
primarily to yield low net cost on 
surrender, and you die in the early 
years, the actual “cost” to vour 
beneficiary in reduced protection 
can be as much as $11,000—per- 
haps even more. That’s the really 
significant “cost” picture, Mr. 
Prospect—not one that requires 
giving up your insurance, not one 
dependent on high dividend earn- 
ings, but one that provides maxi- 
mum benefits for your beneficiary 
if you die.” 

Why don’t you call Manufactur- 


ers Life for hel with your next 
“Net Cost” competitive case. 
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Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) A certified check is a 
personal check drawn by an indi- 
vidual or business firm which bears 
a certification of the drawer’s bank 
that funds to pay the check are 
available. An official of the bank 
certifies that sufficient funds are on 
deposit and have been set aside to 
make payment when the check is 
presented. 


(2) A banker’s acceptance is a 
draft drawn on a bank and accepted 
by the bank. Acceptance by the 
bank makes the bank responsible for 
the payment of the obligation when 
it is presented. 

(3) A bill of lading is a contract 
for transportation and a document 
of title. A straight bill of lading in- 
dicates the nature of goods to be 
transported and to whom the goods 
are to be delivered at the destina- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
tion. It is not negotiable. An order 
bill of lading indicates the nature 
and destination of the goods to be 
transported, and provides that they 
are to be delivered to the bearer 
of the order bill of lading at the 
destination. It is negotiable. 

(4) A warehouse receipt is an 
instrument which evidences owner- 
ship of goods that are stored in 
warehouses. It may or may not be 
negotiable. 


(b) (1) Sale by a bank of a 
share of its own common stock, 
which has a par value of $100, at a 
price of $150, which is paid in cash, 
would result in an increase in the 
cash account by $150, an increase 
in the capital stock account of $100, 
and an increase in the paid-in sur- 
plus account of $50. Cash is an asset 
account in the balance sheet of the 
bank but capital stock and paid-in 
surplus are accounts that appear in 
the net worth section on the liability 
side of the balance sheet. 
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‘ational Life men are among the leaders in the industry 


because they have learned to put to good use the variety of proven 
sales aids furnished them. Sales letters, brochures, and other 
literature are designed to produce prospects and customers, not 
just once, but again and again. They cover the full 

scope of policies, completely and concisely. 


Intelligent use of these materials have helped Ohio National 

Life agents plot their own future security while helping thousands 
of others do the same. They find it important to their 

own future progress and success in a field where sales help 

is not only welcome, but necessary. 
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(2) A 90-day loan of $1000 on 
a 6% discount basis, to a customer 
who has the proceeds credited to 
his checking account, would affect 
the balance sheet of the bank by in- 
creasing the asset “loans and dis- 
counts” by $1000, increasing deposit 
liabilities by $985, and increasing 
the liability “unearned interest” by 
$15. “Loans and discounts” are as- 
sets of a bank and “deposits” and 
“unearned interest” are liabilities. 

(3) Purchase at par on the open 
market of a $1000 government bond, 
which is paid for by a check drawn 
on the bank’s deposit balance with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, would 
result in an increase in the invest- 
ment account by $1000 and a de- 
crease in the bank’s reserve balance 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
$1000. Both the investment account 
and the reserve account are asset 
accounts. 


QUESTION 3 


“A” and “B” have decided to 
form a business organization for 
the purpose of engaging in the 
preparation and sale of carbon- 
ated beverages. They have not 
yet decided, however, whether to 
form a general partnership or a 
corporation for this purpose. 
Compare the general partnership 
and the corporation as forms of 
business organization with re- 
spect to: 

(a) Liabilities of owners to 
business creditors; 

(6b) Allocation of managerial 
responsibility ; 

(c) Continuance of the busi- 
ness upon the death of an owner; 

(d) Ease in raising substan- 
tial sums of fixed capital; 

(e) Liability for Federal in- 


come taxes. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) General partners have un- 
limited liability to business creditors. 
That is, each partner is personally 
liable for all partnership debts to 
the full extent of all personal assets 
if partnership assets are insufficient 
and the other partners cannot pay 
their share of the partnership debts. 
Of course, under the rule of “mar- 
shalling of assets,” personal cred- 
itors have first claim to personal 
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assets. General partners are said to 
be jointly and severally liable. They 
are jointly liable in that they share 
liabilities in an agreed proportion. 
They are severally liable in that any 
one partner may be individually 
liable for the debts of a partnership 
in cases where the other partners 
were unable to share their agreed 
proportions. 

On the other hand, liability of a 
corporation’s stockholders to busi- 
ness creditors is limited to the in- 
vestment of the stockholders in the 
business or to the par value of their 
stock, whichever is greater. 

(b) It is more difficult to allocate 
precisely managerial responsibility 
in the general partnership than in 
a corporation. Each partner is a 
principal in his own right and he is 
a general agent of the other partners 
unless there is a written agreement 
to the contrary with all outsiders 
with whom the firm deals. In the 
relatively few instances where trans- 
actions require consent of all part- 
ners there is a complete identifica- 
tion of ownership and managership. 

Under the corporate form of busi- 
ness organization managerial re- 
sponsibility is allocated to the officers 
of the corporation by the by-laws 
and the board of directors. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors are 
elected by stockholders of the cor- 
poration. Ownership of stock in a 
corporation does not carry with it 
managerial responsibility and au- 
thority. 

(c) A general partnership is 
automatically dissolved upon the 
death of a partner. The continu- 
ance of the business upon the death 
of a partner depends upon the ex- 
istence of a business continuation 
agreement, or upon the possibility 
of working out some suitable ar- 
rangement between the surviving 
partners and heirs of the deceased 
partner. 

The death of a stockholder does 
not affect the continued existence of 
a corporation. Whether or not the 
business will continue upon the death 
of a stockholder depends upon the 
importance of his service to the cor- 
poration and not upon his legal re- 
lationship with it. 

(d) It is usually difficult for a 
general partnership to raise large 
sums of fixed capital because: (1) 
each partner may have limited re- 
sources; (2) the number of part- 
For October, 1956 
























THE COMPANY shall 
provide adequate financing 
to meet the new agent’s 
minimum budget during 
his indoctrination period. 


No. 4 OF A SERIES 





® In selecting and train- 
ing the new agent, we 
believe that the Com- 
pany’s responsibility 
must go much further 
than the printed terms 
of its contract. In fair- 
ness to the agent. . 
the Company .. . the 
insurance business it- 
self . . . we must as- 
sure the new agent 
every possible chance 
of success. In this series 
of messages, we pre- 
sent a few of what we 
consider to be our in- 
escapable obligations 
under this “invisible 

contract”’. 





Obviously, most new agents will be unable to meet their minimum budgets 
during the early weeks of their life insurance training. And yet, this is a 


period during which they must be free of financial worry . 


. . free to 


absorb the knowledge and develop the skills which lead to success. During 
this period, we feel it is our obligation to “take up the slack” through a 
financing arrangement that provides the difference between what he earns 
and what he needs. Should the agent fail, it is an expense which we are 
prepared to absorb. Should he succeed, it becomes a business-like loan 
which can be retired as increasing income makes it possible. 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 


SACRAMENTO 





ners is usually small; (3) organized 
financial markets for assisting gen- 
eral partnerships to acquire capital 
funds are not available; (4) general 
partnerships are not able to issue 
securities that are attractive to the 
investing public; and (5) the lack 
of continuous life of the general 
partnership discourages long term 
investment. 

The fact that the ownership of 
corporations may be conveniently 
divided into small units facilitates 


the raising of substantial sums of 
fixed capital. The amount of au- 
thorized stock is easily increased 
and the limited liability of stock- 
holders makes stock ownership in a 
profitable firm an attractive invest- 
ment. Furthermore, the continuity 
of life of the corporation makes it 
possible for it to borrow large sums 
for long periods of time if it is a 
sound credit risk in other respects. 
A variety of ownership and credit 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


instruments is also available by 
means of which corporations may 
raise substantial sums. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the unlimited liability feature 
of the general partnership may make 
it easier for small general partner- 
ships than for small corporations to 
raise fixed capital. Since the per- 
sonal assets of the general partners, 
as well as the business assets are 
available to creditors in satisfaction 


of their claims, creditors may be 
more willing to lend to a partnership 
than to the same firm if it were a 
corporation. This would be partic- 
ularly true if the partners collec- 
tively, or any one partner individ- 
ually, possessed substantial property 
outside of the business. In other 
words, the unlimited liability fea- 
ture of the general partnership 
strengthens its credit rating. How- 
ever, the credit strength of impor- 
tant stockholders may also be uti- 
lized to improve the credit rating of 





FOR YOU 





disability coverage. 





...more chances to 
sell better 


Increased limits of life issue, both standard and sub- 
standard. Term insurance up to 300% mortality. 

For pilots and crew members of United States 
scheduled airlines and for many private pilots . . . all 
plans of life insurance available at no extra charge and 
with standard underwriting. 

$25,000 minimum size life contracts with low cost 
for the big life case. Ordinary and 25 pay life. Guaran- 
teed cost. Regular Underwriting. 

Group special. Insurance protection for the business 
with 10 to 24 employees. Life, accident and sickness, 
hospital, surgical, special accident. 

Simplified monthly income contract— commercial 


7 For top quality advice and specialized service 

on life, accident, health insurance and pen- 
stons—on an individual and group basis — 
call any of our more than 100 offices through- 
out the country. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Connecticut General 
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the small corporation through their 
personal endorsement of credit in- 
struments. 

(e) The general partnership is 
not a tax paying entity and is not 
subject to Federal income taxes as 
a business organization. However, 
the earnings of the general partner- 
ship are considered taxable income 
to the partners as_ individuals 
whether the earnings are distributed 
or not. The 1954 Internal Revenue 
code provides an exception to this 
general rule by allowing partnerships 
to be taxed as corporations at the 
discretion of the partners under cer- 
tain specified conditions. 

The corporation is a tax paying 
entity and as such is liable for Fed- 
eral income taxes. In addition, the 
shareholders are taxed as individ- 
uals on that part of corporate in- 
come that is distributed to them in 
the form of dividends. 


QUESTION 4 


Two of the principal issues 
in a recent proxy contest for con- 
trol of a large merchandising 
corporation were the legality of 
a provision in the corporate 
charter for the election each 
year of one-third of the directors 
to serve three-year terms, and 
the size of the earned surplus re- 
sulting from the firm’s dividend 
policy. 

(a) (1) Explain the nature 
of proxies and their significance 
in determining the outcome of 
contests for control of large cor- 
porations. 

(2) Explain the advantages 
and disadvantages’ to 
stockholders of electing 
each year one-third of the 
directors of a corpora- 
tion to serve three-year 
terms instead of electing 
a full slate of directors 
each year. 

(6b) Outline the principal fac- 
tors that influence directors of 
corporations in establishing cor- 
porate dividend policy. 

(c) Explain the nature of the 
rights, if any, that minority 
stockholders have in forcing the 
distribution of earned surplus 
in the form of dividends. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) Proxies, as the term is 
used with reference to corporations, 
(Continued on page 107) 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Certain Business Reinsured 


All industrial life policies and all health and accident 
and hospitalization policies of this company were re- 
insured by the Physicians Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas, effective July 14. 


AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


New American Surety Affiliate 


The American Life Insurance Company of New York 
has been organized as a new and wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of American Surety Company of New York 
to round out the group’s multiple line facilities for its 
representatives. Chartered under New York laws with 
initial capital and surplus of $2,000,000, the new life 
company expects to be licensed and commence business 
in its home state at an early date and ultimately pro- 
poses to conduct operations on a nationwide basis. 

American Surety’s decision to enter the life field was 
influenced by the fact that it has between eight thousand 
and nine thousand representatives under contract in 
addition to widespread brokerage connections. Many 
of the agents are already experienced in the life insur- 
ance business and will form a ready-made nucleus for 
the building up of the life insurance organization. 

Heading the official staff is William E. McKell, presi- 
dent of American Surety. Vice-president Charles H. 
Hall and secretary A. H. Russell are first vice-president 
and vice-president and secretary, respectively, of the 
parent company. Experienced life personnel is being 
sought to conduct the general operations. 


BANNER LIFE Insurance Company 
Brunswick, Georgia 


New Company 


This company, located at 1210 Gloucester Street, was 
licensed by the Georgia Department on July 6. It com- 
menced business with paid-in capital of $100,000 and 
contributed surplus of $158,400. Edward B. Parker 


is president. 


For October, 1956 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of the board of directors of this com- 
pany on August 23, a 100% stock dividend was declared 
increasing capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, par 
value $1 per share. The stock dividend was paid Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 14th. The di- 
rectors also voted to increase the cash dividend from 
$0.30 quarterly on the old stock to $0.20 quarterly on 
the new. 


COMMERCIAL UNION Life Insurance 


Company, Waco, Texas 
Reinsured 


All outstanding policies of this statewide mutual as- 
sessment company were assumed by American Bankers 
Insurance Company, Waco, Texas under a reinsurance 
agreement effective July 1. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Correction “4 


The comprehensive insurance plan available to full 
time Michigan State University students is being un- 
derwritten by the Continental Casualty Company. In an 
earlier issue we erroneously reported that this coverage 
was carried by the Continental Assurance. 


COURTESY LIFE Insurance Company 


Longview, Texas 
Title Change 


This company has changed its name to Consumers 
National Life Insurance Company effective August 16 
and has moved its home office location to Dallas. 


EARLY AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Company 


This new company, located in the Fulton National 
Bank Building, was licensed by the Georgia Insurance 
Department on July 2. It commenced business with 
paid-in capital of $100,025 and contributed surplus of 
$195,467. James B. Smith is president. 
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there’s so much to choose from 
at Hotel Cleveland! 


What's your pleasure? 
Fabulous roast beef in 
Cleveland’s first specialty 
restaurant The Rib Room. 
Dancing to a famous 
orchestra in the smart 
Bronze Room. Relaxing 
over a drink in the stag 
Men’s Bar. You'll find 


something to suit every 
taste and mood at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

And you’re in the very 
heart of town, close to 
business, shopping and 
theaters... directly con- 
nected with Union Pas- 
senger Terminal. 








— CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 
ote 
Roosevelt 
WASHINGTON 
he 
Mayflower 
CLEVELAND 
ote 
Cleveland 
CHICAGO 


Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 
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It’s ANOTHER Texas Prudential 


Exclusive ! 


Income 


Protector 





Reducing term insurance with a difference! 





Issued for ten, fifteen, or twenty year terms 





or to age 65, Texas Prudential's Income 
Protector stops benefit reductions 
two years prior to expiration, 
pays a full two-year benefit to 
the beneficiary if death oc- 
curs any time during that 
period . . . right_up to 
the last day. Again 


‘ae AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
tection at mini- Texas — Oklahoma — Missouri 
mum cost! ee a ee ee 
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TEXAS PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Galveston, Texas 





















FIRST COLONY Life Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Financing 


A new issue of 175,000 shares of $2.25 par value 
common stock of this recently organized company, 
which was offered to the public on August 14 at $12:50 
per share, subject to a 10% ($1.25) underwriting-dis- 
count, was over-subscribed. The issue was underwritten 
by the investment firms of Johnston, Lemon & Co. and 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., and the net proceeds of 
$1,968,750 will be used in the life company’s expansion 
program. With the new financing the outstanding cap- 
ital now comprises 310,000 shares, par value $2.25. 


INSURANCE CITY Life Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Increases Capital 
New President 


The capital of the company has been increased to 
$316,100 through subscription rights granted to stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each share 
held. They were sold at $16 (par value $10) to in- 
crease capital and surplus to $477,569. 

On October Ist, Russell O. Hooker, formerly with 


-the Connecticut Insurance Department, became presi- 


dent and actuary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Forming Life Affiliate 


Plans for the formation of Life Insurance Company 
of North America as a wholly owned subsidiary have 
been announced by Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, the oldest United States stock company engaged in 
the insurance business. Other wholly owned affiliates 
are Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
and Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
both of which, like the parent cbmpany, conduct a multi- 
ple line fire and casualty insurance business. 

Initial resources of the new affiliate will be $7,000,- 
000, comprising capital $1,000,000, surplus $5,000,000 
and reserve for general contingencies $1,000,000. Its 
charter powers will embrace the writing of life insurance 
and annuities, accident and health coverages and all 
other forms of insurance and reinsurance permitted for 
this class of company. Affairs will be directed by the 
same general management as that of the parent com- 
pany, headed by John A. Diemand and operations will 
be conducted on a nationwide basis. 
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Formal application to enter the field of life insurance 
after almost 164 years of service in the property and 
casualty field culminates the company’s long-sought ob- 
jective that one organization should be able to meet all 
the insurance needs of the individual, the family, busi- 
ness and industry, and institutions here and abroad. 


JOHN L. HAMMOND Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
In Receivership 


The affairs of this company were placed in permanent 
receivership as of July 30th by order of the 98th dis- 
trict court of Travis County, Texas. Effective August 
6th all liability and life insurance policies outstanding 
were reinsured by Allied Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. 


‘ 


LA SALLE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Dissolved 


Articles of dissolution were filed by this company 
on July 20th and approved by the Texas Insurance De- 
partment on that date, thus terminating the company’s 
corporate existence. All outstanding obligations to pol- 
icvholders had previously been discharged by reinsur- 
ance or otherwise. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Florida 
Miami, Florida 


New Company 


This company, with offices in the Heiss Arcade 
Building, received its certificate of authority on August 


23 and began business with $101,912 paid-in capital and 


$238,088 contributed surplus. Its charter powers pro- 
vide for the writing of industrial and ordinary life in- 
surance, as well as accident and _ hospitalization 
coverages. At inception the company purchased a por- 
tion of the business of the National Union Life Insur- 
ance Company of Alabama amounting to about $200,000 
in annual premiums. 

The officers of the company are: President, General 
Anton Frederick Lorenzen; executive vice-president, 
Oscar A. Kottler, a former deputy insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania and senior examiner in the 
Florida Department; vice-president and director of 
agencies, Walter Finley Jones; treasurer, Harold Ka- 
vanaugh Heiss, a Miami builder; and secretary, Cecil 
Kirby, former city commissioner. The board of di- 
rectors comprises Messrs. Lorenzen, Heiss and Kirby 
and the following: Scott Louis Moore, Byron Auburn 
Sperow, Ivan L. de Naray, Rolland L.. Christian, Alec 
S. Wallace and Robert C. Claiborne. The latter two 
are general counsels for the company. 
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OUR AIMS ARE 
SIMPLE 


We just aspire to be known as a 


Company which is: 


A good “citizen” and a good neigh- 


bor in each community where we 
operate. 


A good place to work with security 


and opportunity. 


A good place to buy Life Insurance. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Can 
children get 
cancer? 


The shocking truth: cancer kills 
more children from 3 to 15 years 
of age than any other disease. 
Last year cancer took the lives 
of more than 3,500 children 
under 15. 


Help hurry the day when all our 
children will be free from man’s 
cruelest enemy. Your donation 
can help save a youngster’s life. 
Perhaps even one of your own. 


Give to your Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society or mail your 
gift to CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
- Society 
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YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Beneficial 
THOUGHTS 


If a man has a talent and cannot use 
it, he has failed. If he has a talent and 
uses Only half of it, he has partly failed. 


If he has a talent and learns somehow 
to use the whole of it, he has glori- 
ously succeeded and won a satisfaction 


and a triumph few men ever know. 


Ibid., Chap. 30 
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LINCOLN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Absorbed 


All assets and liabilities of this company were as- 
sumed by American Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, as of July 31. The certificate of authority of the 
company has been cancelled by the Texas Insurance 
Department. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Officers Elected 


Robert B. Howe, treasurer, has been elected secretary 
and will head the personnel and general services division 
of the company, as well as continue his duties in connec- 
tion with new building projects. Gordon Boyd, of the 
securities investment department, has been elected treas- 
urer in addition. John S. Clarkson has been appointed 
director of personnel and will take over some of the 
duties of Albert N. Webster, second vice-president and 
secretary, who has resigned. 


NATIONAL EQUITY Life Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Named Vice President 


Dr. Alberto Valverde Y Abril, Havana, Cuba, has 


~ been elected vice president, Latin American division, of 


this company. Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Havana, Dr. Valverde became a practicing 
corporation lawyer representing several North Ameri- 
can firms, and entered the life insurance business in 
1954. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Further Expansion Plans 


The company and its affiliated companies are plan- 
ning to extend operations into Indiana and Kentucky 
as soon as field forces are established and necessary 
authorizations are obtained from the respective insur- 
ance departments. 


NORTHWESTERN Life Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Employees Reject Organization 


Employees of the home office of this company have 
decided against union organization. By secret ballot, 
69% of the office workers voted against organization 
of their group by the International Office Workers 
CIO-AFL Local 8. 
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"EVER FEEL LIKE you were walking a tightrope? I did 
once. It was always a challenge to me whether or 
not I would make it to the end of the tightrope 
that stretched from one paycheck to the next. 
You see, the security of.my job seemed about as 
permanent as the moment. That's when I learned 
the importance of looking into company stabili- 
ty before accepting a job. 


"I LEARNED my ]esson well. And today, I have 89 years 
of stability behind me—-in a company that has 
consistently grown and expanded through wars 
and booms and depressions. The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, operating in 46 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. A major 
company with more than two billion dollars of 
life insurance in force. 


"SURE, I KNOW there's always a market for life 
insurance, regardless of economic conditions. 
But you've got to know how to serve the market 
effectively. My company does-——provides a com- 
plete line of low-cost policies issued from 
birth to age 70 to meet every individual life 
insurance need. And it constantly develops new 
ways to meet changing times and changing needs. 
Good reasons why The Union Central is sure to 
remain among the top ten companies in average 
size of sales. Also good reasons why I've got 
a lot of good years ahead." 





JOB STABILITY, is just one of Union Central's many career advantages. 
Others include: choice of job location; thorough, effective 
training facilities; liberal retirement and pension plans; un- 
limited opportunities for advancement, in sales, management, 
administration. In addition, The Union Central actively supports 
its men in the field with scientific prospecting procedures, a wide 
variety of sales presentations to fit every type of market, research- 
tested promotional material—whatever the agents need to 
stimulate interest and conviction. So if you're interested in a 
career with a long-range future, drop us a line and we'll be glad 

to arrange an interview at one of our local offices near you. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


One of America’s great companies — with over 
two billion dollars of life insurance in force! 


@ This ad is designed to be of service to young men contemplating a career in life insurance. 


#os 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Revises Title 


The title of the company has been changed to include 
the words “of North Carolina.” The revision was made 
to give the company better identification and to avoid 
possible confusion with the similarly titled Occidental 
Life of California. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
15 for | Stock Split 


A special meeting of stockholders of this company 
will be held October 29 to vote upon a proposed 15 for 1 
split in the outstanding shares to be accomplished by 
a change in par value from $10 to $2 and payment of 
a 200% stock dividend. Approval of these changes will 
increase capital from $467,270 comprising 46,727 shares, 
$10 par to $1,401,810 comprising 700,905 shares, $2 par. 

In recommending the change in the structure of the 
company’s capital stock, President Theo. P. Beasley 
pointed out that the market value of the shares has 
reached such a high level in recent years that the stock 
dividend and split will provide far greater flexibility and 
enable more people to become shareholders in a com- 
pany that is experiencing a phenomenal record of 
growth. 


THE VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insurance 
Company of America, Incorporated 


Washington, D. C. 
Approved in West Virginia 


A license to sell variable annuities in West Virginia 
has been granted to this company by the Insurance 
Department of that state. Only licensed life insurance 
agents who have passed a special variable annuity 
examination will be allowed to sell the contracts. The 
company itself must follow regulations similar to the 
principles laid down in the report of the Variable An- 
nuities Subcommittee of the Life Committee adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at its December meeting last year. The Variable An- 
nuity Life was incorporated in late 1955 in the District 
of Columbia and is-one of the first to be formed for the 
purpose of making variable annuities available to the 
general public. 

Thomas J. Gillooly, West Virginia: Gommissioner, in 

granting the license, commented : 
“Members of this department are convinced that, prop- 
erly sold, variable annuities have a place in the insur- 
ance business world. We believe that there may be 
many citizens of this state who would desire to con- 
sider purchasing annuities of this nature. It is our 
strong opinion that they should have the opportunity 
to do so under the laws and regulations which are ad- 
ministered by this department for their benefit.” 
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GREAT AMERIGAN 424, 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 
Travis T. Wallace, President * Glen Wallace, C.L.U., Agency V.P 


* 








Complete Substandard Facilities 





are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a@ permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in thirteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write fo R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


©. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 











WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Increases Territory 


The company has recently been licensed in four ad- 
ditional states. With the recent addition of Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming, the company is 
now operating in a total of eight states. The plans for 
expansion in the four new states are now being carried 
out with agencies planned for many points in the area. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Comptroller 
Volley B. Setzer, formerly Dallas manager of Joseph 


Froggatt & Company, has been appointed comptroller 
of this company. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Single Medical Department 
The several medical units of the companies have 


been consolidated into a single medical department 
headed by Dr. Ralph M. Filson with the title of Chief 


Medical Director. Under Dr. Filson’s overall direction 
it will be the life, accident and group medical division, 
headed by Albert L. Larson, M.D. as medical director ; 
the industrial medicine and surgery division, headed by 
Lyle G. Ellis, M.D. as medical director and the em- 
ployee health division, headed by Richard C. Whiting, 
M.D. as medical director. Also William R. Stevenson 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the medical 
department. 


UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


Revises Title 


This company, a conversion of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, a fraternal benefit society to a stock 
company, has revised its title to United Founders In- 
surance Company. 


VALLEY FORGE Life Insurance Company 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Incorporated 


This company recently was incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania. Authorized capital stock is $300,- 
000, divided into 12,000 shares, par value $25. 





BENT 


LIFE 





Announcing the 1956 edition of 


REPORTS 


% 125 NEW COMPANIES! % 200 MORE PAGES! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
can use and should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on legal reserve 
life companies operating in the United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial reseurces and respon- 
sibility . . . virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Along with Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 
going-over by na! insurance company experts, BEST'S LIFE REPORTS offers the following information for all legal reserve 
companies covered: 


General plan of operation, 
territory, and officers, directors, 
or trustees. 


Complete details covering fi- 
nancial condition, management 
and operating results. 


Significant Operating 
Ratios for the past five 
years. 


Classes and amounts of business 
in force, reserve basis, etc. 


History and Growth. 


Also included is a complete list of all legal reserve companies by states, as well as a tabulation of 
the principal figures of all fraternals and assessments by state of origin! 


This unique reference work enters its second half-century with the publication of its 51st annual edition, priced at $25.00. (This 
includes an accompanying ful/ year's subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


Order Today! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BOSTON ° CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO °* CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 98 


provide a means of transferring the 
voting right adhering to shares of 
stock from the owner of the stock 
to an appointed representative. A 
proxy is thus a limited or discre- 
tionary power of attorney authoriz- 
ing a second party to vote the shares 
of stock at the stockholders’ meeting. 
Since most stockholders of large 
corporations do not attend stock- 
holder meetings to vote in person, 
proxies are of considerable signifi- 
cance. Control of large corporations 
generally is obtained or maintained 
by the group that is the most suc- 
cessful in soliciting proxies. 


(2) The advantages to stock- 
holders of electing each year one- 
third oi the directors of a corpora- 
tion to serve a three-year term, 
instead of electing a full slate of 
directors each year, are that this 
procedure assures continuity of man- 
agement policy and retention of con- 
trol of the corporation by a group 
active in the firm over a considerable 
period of time. It reduces the threat 
that an outside group may gain con- 
trol and thus avoids the diversion of 
the attention of management from 
its regular duties by proxy contests. 
Since a maximum of only one-third 
of the directors could be voted out 
of office in any one year it would 
require at least two annual stock- 
holders’ meetings before an outside 
group could gain control of the board 
of directors. 


One disadvantage of having stock- 
holders elect only one-third of the 
directors of the corporation each 
year to serve three-year terms, in- 
stead of electing a full slate of di- 
rectors, is that it allows manage- 
ment to become entrenched and to 
become unresponsive to the wishes 
of the stockholders. The existing 
management knows that at the most 
only one-third of the number of 
directors will be new men. There- 
fore, they cannot lose control in a 
single year. Secondly, the basic ob- 
jective of cumulative voting, which 
is to make proportionate representa- 
tion on the board for minority in- 
terests a reasonable possibility, is 
more difficult to attain. If a board 
of nine directors is to be elected 
each year and cumulative voting is 
permitted, a minority voting one 
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Dramatizations 
that sell Insurance 






To pinpoint the prospect’s needs for insurance, 
field associates of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
have these two outstanding visual portfolios to 


assist them: 


RB Key to Security — the portfolio which 
dramatizes the personal insurance needs of 


the prospect. 


y Key to Business Security. — the port- 
folio which dramatizes the business insur- 
ance needs of the sole proprietorship, the 
partnership and the close corporation. 










These two visual sales aids have earned the 
Award of Excellence of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association and substantially enhance 
personal incomes of field associates using them. 


gullible 


LIFE INGURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





share more than one-tenth of the 
shares represented at the meeting 
could elect its candidate. Where 
only three directors are to be elected 
each year, a minority must vote one 
share more than one-quarter of the 


shares voted at the meeting to elect. 


their candidates. Staggered election 
of the board thus greatly increases 
the fractional interest needed to elect 
one candidate. 

(b) The principal factors that 
influence the directors of corpora- 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


tions in establishing corporate divi- 
dend policy are the level of current 
and prospective earnings; the size 
of the earned surplus account and 
the size of the cash balance; the 
current and future needs for work- 
ing and fixed capital; the provision 
in the Federal Internal Revenue 
code for taxation of unreasonable 
accumulations of surplus; personal 
tax considerations of influential 
stockholders ; the desire to maintain 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the investment status of the com- 
pany’s stock; the general credit of 
the corporation; and the good will 
of stockholders. 

(ec) In general, the decision to 
distribute or withhold corporate 
profits is a prerogative of the board 
of directors. Minority stockholders, 
however, may force the distribution 
of earned surplus in the form of 


dividends in one of two ways: (1) 
They may solicit proxies and gain 
control of the corporation, thus en- 
abling them to declare dividends; 
or (2) they may appeal to a court 
in equity to force the board of di- 
rectors to distribute dividends on 
the grounds that dividends have 
been withheld for reasons not con- 
sistent with the purpose of the cor- 
poration as indicated in the corporate 
charter. 











Backfield 
in 


motion! 


\t Minnesota Mutual, the home office backfield is always 
in motion, out on the field, backing up the line, demon- 


strating how to use sales tools that have no equals in the 


industry. This kind of backfield in motion puts new men 


into production fast 


. . . keeps good men growing. 


All 


this is backed by a higher pay contract based upon a 


combination of persistency fees to the man who writes 


quality business. This teamwork has made the “Star of 






STAR OF 
THE NORTH 





the North” the fastest growing 


mutual company. 


The Agent-Minded 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Victory Square—St. Paul, Minnesota 
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QUESTION 5 


“Railroad corporations early 
recognized the principle of ‘trad- 
ing on the equity,’ and have con- 
tinued to use this device in 
financing operations and expan- 
sions. By contrast, banking cor- 
porations have seldom, if ever, 
practiced this method of finan- 
cing.” 

(a) Explain and _ illustrate 
“trading on the equity.” 

(b and c) Compare the cap- 
ital structure of a typical rail- 
road with that of a commercial 
bank, identifying the various se- 
curities used in financing the 
capital needs of each. 

(d) Explain why banks do 
not “trade on the equity.” 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) “Trading on the equity” is 
sometimes defined as the acquisi- 
tion of funds through the issue of 
senior securities with the expecta- 
tion of earning a rate of return on 
these funds that is greater than 
their cost. A more general defini- 
tion is that “trading on the equity” 
is the use of borrowed funds. 

“Trading on the equity” may be 
illustrated by a hypothetical corpora- 
tion which has a capital structure 
composed of $5,000,000 of 4% bonds 
and $1,000,000 of owners’ or 
“equity” capital (common stock 
and surplus). If the corporation 
earns 10% on the $6,000,000 of as- 
sets acquired by this aggregate of 
ownership and borrowed capital, the 
actual net return to. the owners on 
their $1,000,000 investment will be 
a magnification of the 10% overall 
earnings. The corporation must pay 
the bondholders 4% of $5,000,000 
or $200,000 per year. Deducting 
this $200,000 from the $600,000 total 
earnings (10% of $6,000,000) leaves 
$400,000 or a rate of return of 40% 
on the owners’ invested capital. 

The corporation, of course, might 
have a bad year in which it ex- 
perienced, for example, a loss before 
payment of bond interest equal to 
2% of the $6,000,000 capital struc- 
ture. This $120,000 loss, plus the 
bond interest of $200,000 which 
must be paid, produces a loss for 
the owners which is equal to $320,- 
000, or 32% of the owners’ invest- 
ment. Because of the interest that 
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must be paid on the borrowed funds 
the loss for the owners is magnified 
from 12% to 32%. Thus “trading 
on the equity” magnifies both the 
profits and losses of the business 
for the owners. 

(b and ec) The capital structure 
of a commercial bank is much less 
complex than the capital structure 
of a typical railroad. Since banks 
have no funded debt the capital 
structure usually consists of com- 
mon stock and surplus. Some banks, 
however, have preferred stock, as 
well as common stock, in their cap- 
ital structure. 

The capital structure of a typical 
railroad consists of funded debt, 
sometimes preferred stock, common 
stock, and surplus. The funded debt, 
which comprises 50 to 60% of the 
capital structure of the typical rail- 
road is represented by mortgage 
bonds secured by a junior or senior 
lien on various parts of the corpora- 
tion’s real property; debenture 
bonds whose security depends only 
on the corporation’s ability to pay 
interest and principal ; income bonds 
on which the corporation is obliged 
to pay interest only in those years 
in which earnings are sufficient; 
collateral trust bonds that are se- 
cured by various types of securities 
held in trust; and equipment trust 
certificates issued for the purpose 
of acquiring rolling stock. 

Guaranteed stocks—that is stocks 
issued by one railroad with the divi- 
dends guaranteed by a parent road 
—are found in the capital structure 
of some railroads. 

(d) Whether or not banks “trade 
on the equity” depends on how the 
term is defined. The profitable use 
of funds provided by depositors is 
an essential feature of commercial 
banking. Actually the bank is the 
debtor of the depositor. To the ex- 
tent that the bank pays the deposi- 
tor a fixed rate of interest on his 
time deposit and earns more from 
relending the deposits than the in- 
terest rate paid, the shareholders 
of the bank have successfully traded 
on their equity. Where no interest 
is paid on demand deposits the gain 
to the bank stockholders is much 
greater. Therefore, the bank has all 
the advantages of trading on equity 
that are enjoyed by the business 
firm. 

However, banks do not “trade on 
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your next group case? 








What “/yper... 


OF GROUP COVERAGES 
DOES STATE MUTUAL OFFER? 


We can answer that best by saying, “You name it, we 
have it.” Our 26 basic coverages include every recog- 
nized form of group insurance. This permits our field 
representatives to offer the broadest possible life-casual- 
ty-retirement package that an employer, union, or associ- 
ation of employers may want to make available. 


You and your group prospect will be pleased with 
State Mutual’s service, whether the plan is for 10 em- 
ployees or for a national organization. 


Why not consult your nearest State Mutual agency on 
We guarantee you'll be im- 
pressed with their know-how and efficiency. 


STyTE MUTUAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. woe ompany _ 


Asumance 





equity” in the sense that railroads 
do. Banks do not “trade on the 


equity” by issuing senior securities. 


The banks in some states are pro- 
hibited by law from issuing senior 
securities because it is generally be- 
lieved that they should not be al- 
lowed to have creditors who would 
have a claim on bank assets prior 


to that of the depositors. Further- 
more, since banks are already ex- 
tensively in debt to their depositors 
it would appear irrational for them 
to assume additional debt because of 
the risks that are inherent in trad- 
ing on equity which were indicated 
in 5 (a) above. 
(To be Continued ) 
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ass’n notes 


American Bar Ass'n: Victor A. Lutnicki, 
vice president and general solicitor for 
the i Hancock Mutual, has been 
elected to a three-year term on the Coun- 
cil of the Section of Insurance Law. 


Hartford Life Undrs. Ass'n: Charles E. 
Shepard, II, a representative of the 
Shepard & Co. general agency of the 
Aetna Life, was elected president. 


Health Insurance Institute: Lennen & 
Newell, Inc., have been retained as the 
advertising agency to serve the Institute 
in the advertising phase of its public 
relations program. 


Life Insurance Agency Management As- 


sociation: Frederic M. Peirce has been 
named managing director to succeed 
Charles J. Zimmerman who _ resigned 


July 1 to become president of Connecticut 
Mutual. Mr. Peirce has been a member 
of the LIAMA staff since 1947 and in 
June of this year was elected an officer 
and director of institutional relations. For 
two and one-half years prior to that he 
was assistant to Mr. Zimmerman. 


Life Insurance Ass'n of America: Ken- 
neth M. Wright, formerly an economist 
in the research dept. of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of N. Y., has joined the staff 
aS associate economist. 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners: 
Paul A. Hammel, Nevada, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of George Bowles. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Murray 
Isaacs has been appointed director of the 
newly-established Welfare Fund Bureau, 
which was established to administer the 
Employee Welfare Fund Law enacted by 
the 1956 legislature. 


policy changes 


Connecticut Mutual has increased stand- 
ard insurance limits on male and female 
civilian lives. The new table retains the 
previous maximum of $500,000, but pro- 
vides for issuing up to $750,000 on a non- 
prepaid basis. 


Equitable Society has liberalized its avia- 
tion risk rules and now issue at an annual 
extra premium of $3 per $1,000 military 
pilots age 35 and over with rank of 
Major or lieutenant commander who are 
primarily involved in administration and 
tly no more than 150 hours and military 
air transport pilots flying only passenger 
er cargo ships. 


Incianapolis Life will now consider non- 
medical applications on married women 
on the same basis as on men and on un- 
married women with the maximum in 
creased to $15,000 for ages 5 to 30. Rates 
have been reduced on double indemnity 
henefits and disability premium waive: 
tates for women have been set as the same 
as flor men, 


Matson Assurance has provided the first 
approved indemnity plan based on the 
California Medical Association’s new fee 
schedule. The new relative value schedule 
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when adjusted to fit each major popula- 
tion center in the state determines by ra- 
tios or relative values, the amount of a 
doctor’s fee in each of four categories; 
medicine, surgery,' radiology and path- 
ology. 


Michigan Life is now issuing an occu- 
pancy guaranty policy providing rent or 
mortgage payment income for two years. 
Insured must be under 50 years of age 
and policy is issued on a single premium 
basis, effective for a three year period. 


Nationwide Life has decreased ratings 
involving many skilled occupations, prin- 
cipally those in the $2 class. Waiver of 
premium benefits may be allowed on such 
reductions to standard rates. The liberal- 
ization will be extended to old policy- 
holders on a service call request basis 
from agents. 


Northwestern Life of Seattle has in- 
creased non-medical limits at ages 15 to 
35 to $10,000; other ages are increased to 
$5,000. After one year an additional $5,000 
will be considered from ages 0 to 40, 
inclusive. 


Phoenix Mutual Life is entering the ac- 
cident and health field with a new major 
medical expense plan. It will be issued 
from ages 18 to 60 on an individual or 
family group basis and is guaranteed re- 
newable to age 65. Deductibles range 
from $300 to $1,000 and maximum bene- 
fits from $7,500 to $10,000 based on the 
earned income of the insured. The policy 
pays 100% of most in-hospital charges 
above the deductible to $1,500 and 75% 
of other covered charges and additional 
in-hospital charges. The company has 
also provided for coverage under the 
double indemnity provision to age 65 on 
all future policies, will issue its Home 
Protector rider for ten times the amount 
of the basic policy instead of five and has 
increased the disability limit for doctors 
from $250 to $350 a month. 


Protective, Ala., has reduced rates on a 
number of policies and has added two 
new contracts and a new term rider. 
One of the new policies is a non-par 
$10,000 minimum Adjustable Life policy, 
with a reduced premium the second year 
or option of continuing at the initial 
rate. Several other changes have been 
made. 


Prudential is now issuing a family policy 
covering both present and future mem- 
bers of the family. Policy limits will 
range from $5,000 to $15,000 of whole 
life insurance on the husband with the 
wife and children under eighteen being 
covered by lesser amounts of insurance. 


Union Mutual Life has introduced a 
major medical expense policy which pays 
80% of covered expense up to $7,500 
after a deductible of $500. It is guaran- 
teed renewable. It has also introduced 
a business woman’s income policy, non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renewable to 
age 65. Benefits are payable up to twelve 
months for total disability due to sick- 
ness and for varying period up to life- 
time if due to accident. The company 
has also revised and modernized its non- 
can policies. 


Wisconsin National has increased its 
non-medical limits to $10,000 except on 
term insurance, 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business 
issued and paid-for in July totaled $25,- 
949,439 (ordinary, $18,051,414 and group. 
$7,898,025), showing an increase of more 
than a half million dollars over same 
month last year. Seven months’ volume 
amounted to $163,794,634 (ordinary, 
$96,637,316 and group, $67,157,318), more 
than $25 million over same period last 
year. Life insurance in force reached the 
new high of $2,567,333,308. Ordinary in 
force now stands at $1,602,507,523 and 
group at $964,825,785. 


Beneficial. Standard: New health and 
accident insurance paid-for was 20% above 
the first six months of 1955 and life busi- 
ness in force was $87,085,545. 


Boston Mutual: Sales of new insurance 
for the first seven months totaled $95,- 
797,000, including $64,183,000 of group 
business. Insurance in force increased 
$81,163,858 to bring the total to an all- 
time high of $325,532,000. 


Continental Assurance: Life insurance 
in force on June 30 was $3,960,214,847. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction for July was $12,500,754. Total 
in force at the end of July was $1,459,- 
878,787. 

Ben Bloch, Peoria representative, com- 
pleted 2,000 weeks of consecutive weekly 
production, which is believed to be the 
longest record of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction ever to be attained by a life 
underwriter. 


Franklin Life: During July new paid sales 
totaled $50,166,719, a gain of 43.1% over 
the same month last year. New paid sales 
for the first seven months of 1956 ex- 
ceeded $355 million, a gain of 32.4% over 
same period last year. 


Kansas City Life: August 20, president’s 
birth date, showed an all-time record 
breaking volume of $6,680,538 exceeding 
any previous August 20 in history. 


Knights of Columbus: The 1956 goal of 
$600 million insurance in force was 
reached in July and by the end of the 
month the total had risen to $604,351.704, 
an all-time record. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New ordinary 
produced in the first six months was 
$334,590,000, a record and 14% gain over 
the figure for the first half of 1955. Ag- 
gregate sales were $385,900,000, including 
$51,310,000 of group. In force reached 
$5,151,357,000. 


Mutual Service: Insurance in force on 


June 30 was $113 million. 


Nationwide Life: Insurance in force 
figure as of June 30 was $931,763,000, a 
net gain of $80,778,000 or 9.5% since the 
first of the year. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): New paid-for lite 
for the first six months amounted to 
$11,278,325 compared to $6,794,650 for 
the corresponding period of 1955. Insur- 
ance in force was $178,078,714, a gain of 
8$6.520.762 since the year end. 
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Old Republic: Wrote $1,072,723,382 dur- 
ing the first half of 1956. 


Security Benefit: Written ordinary busi- 
ness for the month of July totaled $5,- 
378,894, a record for the year and best 
business month in history. 


United States Life: First six months’ 
sales were up 22.4% over the same pe- 
riod last year to increase business in force 
to $901,579,631. Accident and health pre- 
miums for the same period increased 
59.6% over last year. 


obituaries 


Waggoner: D. Easley Waggoner, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
died August 12th at the age of 64. In 
1920 Mr. Waggoner founded the United 
Fidelity with his father, and served that 
company as vice president and general 
manager until the death of his father in 
1948, whereupon he became president of 
the company. At the time of his passing 
he was chairman of the board. Mr. Wag- 
goner was one of the founders of the In- 
stitute of Insurance Marketing at South- 
ern Methodist University, a trustee of the 
Southwestern Legal Foundation, a mem- 
ber of the Investment Problems Commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention and 
a director of the Empire State Bank of 
Dallas. He was a member of the High- 
land Park Methodist Church and of many 
civic organizations, including the Dallas 
Citizens Council. Mr. Waggoner was a 
member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fra- 
ternity, a 32nd degree Mason, and a 
member of the Idlewild and Calyx Clubs, 
and past president of the Dallas Country 
Club. 


Cooper: Frank Cooper, C.L.U., immedi- 
ate past president of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and an 
agent in Fort Worth for the South- 
western Life Insurance Company, died 
August 16th. He had been a prominent 
figure in C.L.U. activities for a number 
of years prior to his election to the presi- 
dency of the American Society in Sep- 
tember 1954. For three years Mr. Cooper 
was president of the Fort Worth Chapter 
of which he was a charter member and 
he had been a director and regional vice 
president of the American Society. He 
was a trustee of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Cooper started his 
career in 1931 as an actuarial clerk with 
Southwestern Life in Dallas, went to Fort 
Worth in 1937 as assistant branch man- 
ager and became a full time agent in 
1943. His production qualified him for 
membership in the company’s Top Club 
every year since then. In 1942-43 Mr. 
Cooper was president of the Fort Worth 
Life Managers and General Agents Club, 
and in 1946-47 he was chairman of the 
Trust Council of Fort Worth. 


Peters: Lorne J. Peters, sales director of 
agencies of the Boston Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, died suddenly August 16th 
at the age of 58. Mr. Peters had been 
with Boston Mutual since 1923, starting 
in Salem as a personal producer. He ad- 
vanced to assistant manager at Salem and 
district manager at Pawtucket. He was 
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go together 


As the railroad industry has grown and progressed, so 
has Life and Casualty. From a very modest beginning in 
1903 to more than a Billion Dollars of Life Insurance and 
a Billion Dollars in Accident Insurance in force today! 


We have progressed in other ways as well: In the type 
and variety of protection we offer; in the cordial rela- 
tions we enjoy with our policyholders, and of utmost 
importance, in the fine service rendered to our policy- 
holders by our outstanding field force. 

Known as one of America’s fastest growing Billion 
Dollar Life Insurance Companies, our goal is to reach 
Two Billion dollars of Life Insurance in force by 1960. 
You can be sure this dollar growth will be matched by 


constant progress. 






WELL OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies in 1930 and served in that ca- 
pacity until he was elected to the post 
of sales director of agencies in 1954. 


Saumsiegle: Raymond Saumsiegle, assist- 
ant secretary and manager of the ordinary 
policy department of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
suddenly July 23rd at the age of 57. 
Mr. Saumsiegle had been associated with 
the John Hancock since 1920, and held 
positions of increasing responsibility in 
the company. He was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1944 and since December 
1948 had also served as manager of the 
ordinary policy department. 


Life aud Casualty} 
Insurance Company of lennessee || 






HOME 
OFFICE 
NASHVILLE 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Limont: Frank T. Limont, C.L.U., general 
agent in Pittsfield for the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, died suddenly Aug- 
ust 10 at the age of 60. Mr. Limont be- 
gan his insurance career in 1920 with the 
Equitable in Boston, rising to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of agencies with 
that company. He was appointed gen 


_eral manager of agencies for Pan-Ameri- 


can Life in 1938. In 1945 he joined the 
Berkshire Life as associate general agent 
of the home office agency and succeeded 
the late Lowell M. Clucas as general 
agent in 1952. Mr. Limont received his 
C.L.U. designation ‘in 1950. He was past 
president of the Berkshire County and 
Massachusetts State Life Underwriters 
Associations, 
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COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 1956) 


Absolute Security Life, 
(Certain Business 
Acacia Mutual, 


sonnet a 
Reinsured) 
Washington, D. C. 


. Oct. 99 


(Executive Promotions) ....-..--- June 99 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Elects New POUED osiccscews Mar. 103 


CIENT POGIONE cet veccvncessvenel Apr. 103 

(Officers Promoted) .............+4 Apr. 103 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..OQct. 101 
All States Life, Dallas 


CEE BE ei cessacctacdescesed Aug. 8&8 
American Atlas Life, Dallas 

(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 77 

OO Ea eee 
American Bankers, Miami 

Oe ee Sept. 8 
American Bankers, Waco 

(Reinsures Commercial Union) ....Oct. 99 
American Guaranty Mutual, Austin 

(Converts to Stock Company) Jan. 8&8 
American Life, Birmingham 

(Reinsures Life Ins. Co. of 

BONEN. suvtusectvsiencewanees Sept. 88 


(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of 
RS Sept. 90 
American Life Insurance Association, 
Bridgeport 


(Writes Variable Endowment) .- Jan. 8 
The American Life, 

Oe rrr tere Sept. 85 

(New American Surety Affiliate) ...Oct. 99 
American Old Line Life, Dallas 

(Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 
American Reserve Life, Omaha 

(Now Being Reinsured) ........... Feb. 77 
American United Life, Indi a 

(New Vice-President) ... May 9% 


112 


Anchor Life, Dallas 


CREIMBRTOR) ccccccecccccccccccces Sept. 85 
Associates Life, Indianapolis 

(Officers Elected) .......ccccccccee Feb. 77 

OS Se Feb. 77 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(New Medical Director) .....---- Sept. 85 
Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas 

CED nt ck ape cttcctececeewes Sept. 8 
Austin Life, Austin 

(Executive Promotion) ........... . 88 


(New Executive Vice President) . 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 


(New Company) ..........eseccees Jan. 83 
Bankers Health ‘ Life, Macon 

(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 103 

(Officer Promotions) ..........++.. uly 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 

(President to Retire) ............ June 99 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(New Medical Director) ..........-- Feb. 77 
Bankers National, Montclair 

(New Vice-Presidents) ..........-. Feb. 7 

(New Vice President) ............ pr. 103 

(Quarto Elected Vice- President) May 95 

(Reduces Par Value of Stock) ...Sept. 85 


Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 
(Changes NAIMO) .cccccccccccccecs Apr. 103 
Bankers eeviee Life, Oklahoma bases | 


(Formerly Bankers Security) ..Apr. 103 
Banner Life, Brunswick 
(New Company at Ae Oct. 99 


Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) .....c.cssccccves Oct. 99 
Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees, Chicago 
i gO. eee ee 


ept. 85 
(New Executive Vice President) . "Sept. bia) 


toston Mutual, Boston 
(Group Coverage for State Employees) 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City : 


Officers Promoted) ........-...+- far. 103 
Capital Life, Columbia 

(Conspiracy eee ..Feb. 77 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 

(New President) .............. ee 
Cardinal Life, St. Louis 

(New Presidemt) ......ssccccsces Apr. 103 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

(Expands Operations) ............ Aug. 83 
Carolina Life, Columbia 

(Executives PGMS) occcccecsce 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Chiat 

(Plans New Office Building re 
Colonial Life, East Orange 

(Declares Quarterly Dividend) ...June 99 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... pt. 85 
Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia 

(New Vice-President) ............. y 95 
Columbia General Life, Houston 

(SEC Investigation) .............. Aug. 83 


Columbian National Life, Boston 
(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Sept. 85 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 


(Control Purchased) .......ccccose Feb. 78 

(New President). ..0ccccesescecsce Mar. 103 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 

(New Company) ............s+0-- Sept. 86 
Commercial Union Life, Waco 

Se eee ree Oct. 99 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(Officers Promoted) .............- Apr. 103 
Community Life, San Antonio 

(Merges with Texas Reserve) Jan. & 
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Community Mutual Life, Detroit 
mes Legal Reserve Company) 


Aug. 83 
Companion Life, New York 
(Revises Premium Rates) ........ Feb. 78 
Connecticut General, Hart win 
a Fire P ae Off) nae 
TS FD eae . 78 
(Omen Split Two for One) oeaeane Apr. 103 


Micers Promoted)  ........-scess ay 95 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Mar. 103 
te Apr. 103 
a ay 95 
Constitution Life, Los Angeles 
(Merger Approved) .............. Sept. 86 
Consumers National Life, Dallas 
>}. eee Oct. 99 


Continental Assurance, Chicago 
Board Recommends Capital Increase) 


Mar. 103 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............ Mar. 103 
ko Sree May 95 
(Capital meer | Skee he eeweeree May bo 
(Officers Promoted) ............... May 
(Carries Michigan State University Group) 
Be ee ne Oct. 99 

Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) pk wine'se6 June 99 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphi 

(Board Approves Stock Dividend) Fo A 4 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... 


COE NEE vceéwcavvecenceees - 15 
Country Life, Chicago 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ...... Aug. 84 
Courtesy Life, Longview 

Oe Oct. 99 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(New Assistant Actuary) ........ ~~ 104 

(Declares Speeeee, Dividend) . ay 95 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Aug. 8&4 
Early American, Atlanta 

(New © I Seta tesa win Soaleie-e's aol Oct, 99 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

Ss... eae July 96 

(Officer Ages) ihakcaie lonelare aia July 96 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Treasurer Appointed Pe eee . & 


d) 
(Health Care for Retired Widdiaiee 


an. 
(Establishes H.O. Bldg. Dept.) —_ 103 
COON PUOEEEIMIED  ooicecevesevescuce oo 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Home Office Appointments) | ‘ - 1 
(Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. 84 
Equity Annuity, Washington, D. C. 
(New Company) 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 104 
Farmers & Traders. Life, Syracuse 





CIPO WNIED iccc cesccccevee sc May 96 
Federal Life & <sesmity, Battle Creek 
Gatack TIVE |... ccecccccweucse Feb. 79 


(Liberalizes Underwriting) 22.2... has. 84 
Federal Life, Chicago 


(Officers Titles Changed) ........ Apr. 104 
i > Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Promot A Ee Mar. 104 
= Colony Life, Lynchburg 

New Company ) aM Ne44-0% ¥-e.y.00% Apr. 105 

(First Medical Director) ......... July 96 

(New Assistant Vice-President) ..Sept. 87 

CHOW DONE. cscciceccesueses Oct. 100 
Florida Sun Life, Fort Lauderdale 

(New Officers Elected) ........... 105 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Officer Promoted) .......00..eee- Mar 

(Purchases Pellissier Building) i 0 
Gateway Life, ty en nl 

(New Company Chartered) ........ Feb. 79 
Girard Health & Lite, Philadelphia 

(Inereases Capital) .....ccccceces b. 79 


Golden State tame Los Angeles 
(Officers Promot ed) ay 
Government Employees Lite, Washington 
(Declares Cash Dividend } 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) eiaesnwicla May 96 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 


(Adds Brokerage Department) Jan, & 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 
(Enters Group Field) ............ May 97 
(Dividend Declared) .............. May 97 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(Officers Promoted) ......ccev.ces Apr. 105 
(New Home Olles) . ......ccsccees Aug. 84 
Guaranty National Life, Houston 
(Named Secretary-Treasurer) ....Feb. 79 
(Merger with Southwest American Life, 
BI .. a:sa:culaus adeccpmenesres nema May 97 
ae A Savings Life, Montgomery 
tock Dividend) peaue ar eee Apr. 105 


oumlins Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting eeememeieg: 


Jan. 84 
(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
(Group Benefits Lane eg ciedaiend July 96 
(Enters Sub-Standard A & 
WEEE. cncbitcichntcsscntoeons oul Sept. 87 
Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 


(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 104 


(To Continue as Domestic Co.) ..Apr. 105 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 
(Officials lected) pekinese <wadtoaeen July 96 
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Howard Life, Denver , 

(Association Surplus Distribution) ona 

ar. 

Independence Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

(Chan; ree Aug. 
Independence Life Insurance Company 

of Taserien, Los Angeles 

SE rea Aug. 85 

Independence Life, Charlotte 


(New Title—Capital Change) ....Mar. 105 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Executive Vice President) ......Apr. 106 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(New ice-President) ............ Apr. 106 
Insurance Cit ity. Hartford 

C2 Oe Sept. 87 

(Increases Capital) .............. Oct. 100 

OE OO eee Oct. 100 
Insurance Co. of N.A., Philadelphia 

(Forming Life Affiliate) .......... Oct. 100 
Jefferson National, - neeaned 


(Officer Promotions) . 
Jefferson Standard Life, * Greensboro 


(Officers Promoted) .............. Mar. 105 
(Quarterly Dividend Declared) ..Mar. 105 
(New Vice President) ............ Sept. 87 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ...... Sept. 87 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

Executive Promotions ............ Apr. 106 
(New General Counsel) ........... May 97 
(New Financial Secretary) ....... 


July 96 
(To Enter Non-Can A&H Field). Tent. 87 
John L. Hammond Life, Dallas 


ee a ee Oct. 101 
La Salle Life, Houston 

NEEL -s ctsdcemmaad BaGa wale wanes Oct. 101 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(New Assistant Treasurer) gawses Apr. 106 


Life & Casualty, Nashville 
(Increases Capital) ........ . 
(Executive Promotions). ‘ es 
(Declares Stock Dividend) aa eeare’ Sept. 88 

Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 
(To Purchase Midiand National). Aer. 106 

Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 







Co eer Sept. 88 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 

CINGEE COMMIORE) ocooe 5 cniveces ccna Oct. 101 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, ition 

(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 107 
Life ——— Shreveport 

(Stock O) iy wabeteed asiees +-.-Mar. 105 
Lincoln Mutual fe, Lincoln 

(Reinsures United Central) ...... Mar. 111 
Lincvln Mutual Life, Wichita Falls _ 

SE dna alent ean ease arwseie-s:0:< Oct. 102 
Lincoln National Life, “Fort Wayne 

(Executive Promotions) a Seen Apr. 107 

(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Apr. 107 
Loyal Protective Life, Bosto 

(Bxecutive Promotions) Es ee Apr. 107 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Aug. 85 
Maccabees, Detroit 

(Increases Refunds) ............. Aug. 85 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

COR SOD Waressececcccses Mar. 106 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention 
WE Gil ce we oacisepaigeseens eos July 96 
(Increases Non- Medical Limits) ..Aug. 85 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 


(Control Acqui | ee Feb. 80 

(New Superintendent of Agencies) Aug. 85 

(Actuary Appointed) ............ Sept. 88 
SS utual, Springfield 

New Director of Agencies) eheeeia Sept. 88 

i | eee Sept. 88 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

(Enters oe CE ug. 86 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 80 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 

(New Vice-President) ............ Mar. 106 

(Otficers Promoted) .............. ar. 106 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Elects New President) .......... r. 106 

(New Medical Director) .......... Mar. 106 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

( 2} eae Jan. 85 

‘aeages =) : x 2 SNES EES Feb. 80 

ye eee Apr. 107 
Monarch we! Springfila 

New General ee Apr. 107 

2 i aRitcegihaee Faia Sept. 88 

(Cash Dividend)’. ere Sept. 88 
Mutual Benefit Life, “Newark 

(Raises Insurance Limits EE Mar. 107 

ene Contract Awarded) ....Mar. 107 

fe ee” eae Oct. 102 
Mutual Life, New York 

ee eee June 99 

(First Woman Director) ...... ....Jduly 96 

(Executive Promoted) ........... Aug. 86 


Mutual of New York, New York 
New Soosetnsy acaaeereitartcn crarepiens Feb. 80 
(Enters Non- neeliabie io - -Apr. "108 
Mutual Service Life, St. P: 
(New Vice-President) ............Apr. 108 
Mutual Trust Life, ye 
..Feb. 80 


(Plans New Tlome 0 . 
(New Vice-President) ‘Se ept. 89 

National Accident & Health, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capita May 97 

National Bankers Life, Dallas 
i. err May 98 





National Mquity Life, Littl Rock 


(Named Vice President) ......... Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Havana 

(Executive Appointment) er Aug. 86 
National Life, Des Moines 

COUOWe PUOUNOMED oon scieinevccccces Apr. 108 


(Executive Promotions) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting) 


Jan. 85 
(Liberalizes Sub-Standard Underwriting) 
Aug. S6 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(New Medical Director) .......... Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 
(New Board Chairman) .......... Sept. 89 
National Standard, Orlando 
(New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 86 
National Union Life Insurance ee 
(Impairment Corrected) .......... Jan. 86 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Extends President's Retirement 


ene eee coooeeey OF 
(Minters Michigan) ......ccccesees July 97 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Sept. 89 
(Further Expansion Plans) ...... Oct. 102 


New England Life, Boston 

(OGicer Appointed) .......ccsessccece May 9s 
New York Life, New York 

(Revises Acc. & Sickness Policies) 


Mar. 107 

(Oficers Promoted) .....<.060.0s0« Sept. 89 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 

(New Executive Secretary) ........ May 98 

| - er Aug. 86 


North American Life, Chicago 
(Increases Net Retention) ........ Feb. 80 
(Officers Promoted) ....... 
(50% Stock Dividend) . oa 
North American Life & Casuaity, 
Minneapolis 
(Purchases Control Western Life of 
INE ac cannichinnass<cmananane Mar. 111 
North American Reassurance, New York 





(Gene TOERS GENCE) occccccsccccss May 98 
North Central Life, St. Paul 

(New Vice- President) auekeewscwell Apr. 108 

(Executive Changes) .............. May 99 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(Reject Organization) oe ED Oct. 102 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Now Writes Substandard) ........ Feb. 80 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) ........... May 99 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 


(New Executive Vice President) ..Sept. 90 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 

oS. eee Oct. 105 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 


Og eee Mar. 107 
CCemee CL TFIIB) « oc cvccicccicccccs Mar. 107 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
(McGee New President) pues ie Feb. 80 
Old American Life, Seattle 
A eae Apr. 108 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
ee aa Jan. 86 
(Increases Capital) ............... Jan. 86 


Old Republic Life, Chic 
(New Title for Old Heabiie Credit) 


Jan. 86 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotion) ..........Apr. 109 
aut eee May 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Old Company Appeals to Supreme 
oe iy ERS eS ee Feb. 81 


(Supreme Court Approved) ........ May 99 

fo as: eee May 99 

(Duties Extended) ................Aug. 86 

(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Executive Promotions) ........... Feb. 81 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 109 


Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 

(New Executive Vice President) ..June 100 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) ..........: Apr. 109 
a Life and Accident, Dallas 


A & H Business Reinsured) . Sept. 90 
(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ Oct. 99 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 81 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 
(New Agency Director) ais eee Mar. 107 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
2. | a Apr. 109 
(Executive Promotions) ees Apr. 109 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 90 


Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H 
| eae Sept. 90 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Proposed Capital Stock 
| era 
(New Associate Actuary) . 
Protective Security, Beverly Hil 
ito. —_—_—— aaa Feb. 81 
Provident fadeenntey Life, ee 
(Increases Capital Stock) ........ 
(Enters Ordinary Field) ......... Mar. 108 











lrovident Mutual, Mhiladelphia 


(Officer Promotions) ............-- Keb. 81 
(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 
Prudential, Newark 
imaawe * nderwriting Rules) .Jan. 86 
(Plans New. Office Building) ...... Jun. 86 
(New Vice-l’resident) ............ eb. 81 
((oticern Promoted) ...cccccccccce Mar. 108 
(New Loan Department) ........ Mar. 108 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 109 
(Executive Promotions) ..........May 100 
iiaeer RMMMNE) ccccccccccccveces June 100 
(New Investment Manager) ...... Aug. 86 
(Redevelopment Searles) ..ccccce Aug. 86 
(3-Year Union Contract) ......... Aug. 87 
(Labor Agreement Ratified) ..... Sept. 90 
Iubl.e Savings Life, Dallas 
(Correction Notice) ..........eee- Mar. 108 


Reinsurance aon of America, Dallas 


Re -Sept. 90 
Kepublic National, Dallas 

(Officers Promoted) celnseciaecmaeiain oe 

(Officers Promoted) ............- June 101 

(Liillion Dollars in Force) .......Aug. 87 

(Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 

le rer rere err re Oct. 105 


Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 


COW ROCROEE cccccccescccccccced or. 109 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Pille New President) deevekeueee Apr. 110 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Now A Mutual Company) ........ Jan. 87 
CAME RENEE cosccccccevcesvseus Jan. 87 
Southeast Life, Miami 
(New C ompany) i ucaiee a eatane Sept. 92 
Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 
(Under Commissioner’s 
errr Feb. 82 
Southiand Life, Dallas 
ae Progress Mapert) cco Jan. 87 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Apr. 110 


Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with Guaranty } National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dallas 


(New Comptruller) .........cee0. Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) .Mar. 108 


(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

(New Prentdent) ...ccccccccccccccs Feb. 82 

(New Otflicial Appointments) ..... Feb. 82 


(New Vice President and 
> a rey Sept. 92 

State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice- President) Ceeeeeseade -May 100 
State Life, Indianapolis 

(NOW . PUGS) .ncccccccccsces: Mar. 109 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Lit*) alizes Underwriting Rules) ..Jan. 87 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 110 

(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 

(Official Changes) ..........--eee. July 97 
States General Life, Dallas 

(Keinsures Atlas Life and 

BED «knee ceedeeesecéecness Sept. 85 

Sterling Life, Chicago 

(Mesger APUTOVEE): .ccccccccccces Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Lite, Wilkesboro 

Gee CONE cicccccccpesevees June 101 
Sunset Life, TT 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Superior Life, Florence 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Feb. 81 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 

(Plans Disability Cover) .....-.. Sept. 92 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Feb. 81 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med. Department) ....... Oct. 106 
Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis 

CO ea -.-Feb. 82 

. S. Life, Dallas 


(Permit Suspended) Fe’ 
Union Casualty ond Life, Mt. Vernon 


(New President, New Directors) ..Jan. 87 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Officers Promoted) ...........+- -Sept. 92 
(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 
(New Group Insurance 
rr rer Sept. 92 


Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 
Union Life, Little Rock 


CC  ,....  ee Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 

(New Secretary) ..... aE IO May 100 

(Official Elections) ............. -June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 109 
(New Agency-Vice-President) ...Aug. 87 
United American Life, Atlanta 
eae Mar. 100 


United Central Life, Lincoln 


(Business Reinsured) ............ Mar. 111 
United Founders Ins., Guthrie 

(New Title) ........ coceccos cet. 268 
United Lite & Accident, * Concord 

(Officers Promoted) .............. Mar. 111 

(New Director) ........ Sebetestees Mar. 111 

PP DNNINS vcccsceadepeenses Aug. 87 
United Life, Guthrie 

oo re Oct. 106 


United Mutual Life, New York 
(Ufficer Promotions) Se aeeerces ee Ot 
United Services Life, W. ashington 


(Executive Promotions) Pe OLS Apr. 110 
United States Life, New York 

(Enters Participating eee Feb. 82 

(Increases Capital) ......cecceees ne 101 

(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 

GUNS PUGS TED. cccvccccecccccevel ug. 87 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 

(SMOCORMOTRREE) ccccccccvccecesesss ct. 106 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

(Now President) ...cccossescsces June 102 

(Answers Charge) .........s++00. en $2 

(Approved in West Virginia) -Oct. 105 
Veterans Administration, D. C. 

(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated) . -Sept. 92 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(OMfcere Promoted). éiiccicccccces Sept. 92 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(Premiums Graded by Size) ......July 97 
Western Life, Hamilton 

(Control Purchased) ............. Mar. 111 
Western National Life, Amarillo 

(New Hleme Olhee) ..ccccccccccces Feb. 82 
Western Republic Life, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increases Territory) peesenosoues Oct. 106 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

oo de ere June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 


Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Discontinues Woodmen eee 
al 


Ww —_: Benefit & Benev. Assn., 


Broo 
(Merges with Workmen's Benefit 
ED Gadeewetodscnuseeeovavseuss Feb. &2 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
rere err Feb. 82 





Dallas, 
Waco, 


American Life, 
Amicable Life, 
Atlantie Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
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eae a euadeeee 60 Monroe Calculating Machine od wat., Grange, WN. Td. cccscceces 










tankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ............cceccccccee 23 Mutual Bond and Mortgage Co., St. Louis, MO. .ciececeececes 70 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 8 Mutual Life of New York, New York, 3 
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Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ...............0ecceeeee 63 National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 91 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ............. csccceccecces 19 National Life, Montpelier, Tai aetiee ale a, lit bre iaiic Aina taal wii eiejarereuereaia 88 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ...............2ee0 68 National Life & Accident Nashville, PE. ersicsecatec coh emate har 101 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. ...........+..00 67 Naticral Old Line, Little Rock, A Ma aacckwaoataoaiseecetned 68 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. ................ 97 National Reserve Life, To ka, IR 2 acct Sy techies 76 
Commeel, De., WOM F., COOP, Theo vcccscevcessccccsececes «3 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. .........0. sees ee eee ee eeee 63 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. .................... 19 North American Life, Chicago, RR acapidrrsiuantcaredee eveetae 105 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, a 2 


Life Insurance, Des Moines, “iow 
Camden, N. 


Equitable 
Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Federal Life, Chicago, Tl. 


Franklin Life, 
Gabriel, A. G., 
aover Co., Walter C 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, 


Springfield, 


“exas 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc.. 


Institute of Life Insurance, New York. 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. of ae 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Liberty Life, Greenville, S. 


Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta. Ga. ...........2.00- 
Tineoln National life, Fort Wavne, Ind. 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers Tife. Toronto. Canada 


Equitable Life Assurance, New York, , 


First Boston Corp., The, New York, N N. See 

_ eer ee 
_. * eee re 
., San Francisco, Calif. .. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ....... 
COMED oceccess's 


Indis Anapol’s . Ind. 
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 eakied wagieesewaae 
Liberty National Life, Birmincham, (aes 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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OUR ACTUARIES 









2 # 
" | HAVE DONE IT AGAIN: 
SD 
0G 
+4 Occidental Life people today are hurrying home 
from conventions to sell these newly announced 
00 
plans: 
* A Major Medical policy, individual or family, 
&2 renewable solely at the option of the insured to 
age 75 with a paid up benefit after 75, 80°( co- 
insurance not applicable to daily hospital and sur- 
gical schedule. 
12 : : — : - 
2 A true non-can monthly income disability policy 
a4 that is guaranteed renewable to age 65 and pays 
‘3 income to age 65. (Two and five-year income plans 
36 e 
us available, too!) 
88 
os] A Group Major Medical plan for 10 to 50 life 
63 cases. 
05 
rer A monthly income disability rider for life policies 
= that pays $20 per month per $1,000 of insurance. 
16 
50 
SA These, plus many other new features, assure the 
| ) Occidental representative that “More Peace of 
eo : Mind Per Premium Dollar’ means more for him, 
85 j 
28 | too. 
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How to Take a Pension and 


Profit-sharing Case in Stride 


To an enterprising broker, a pension or a profit-sharing case can mean a choice piece of 
business provided he’s in position to surmount the technicalities and deliver a proposal 
satisfactory to the prospect. For broker M. M. these technicalities were readily overcome 
recently when he called Northwestern National Life’s Pension & Tax Department to help 


him serve a client who wanted to install both a pension and a profit-sharing plan. 


4 


The client had certain specific ideas of his ovn—a 50% employee contribution to the 
pension plan, for example. His desires were combined with the best professional advice 
to produce a proposal which not only pleased him, but resulted in full participation in the 
plan by employees. (This, incidentally, made possible automatic standard insurance for 
everyone under the plan.) 


What’s more, professional personnel in NWNL’s P & T Department reviewed every 
provision of the trust agreement in advance to give fullest possible assurance that it would 


qualify for the usual tax advantages to the employer. 


years ahead. It’s happening every day, to NWNL agents and to brokers. Next time 
you as a broker get a line on a pension or profit-sharing case that requires a technical 
assist, call the nearest NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sewice 
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